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German War Finance 


During the second half of 1940 the 
Reich’s wartime spending was at an an- 
nual rate of about 68,000,000,000 «eichs- 
marks, according to official German data 
on the Reich’s tax receipts and disclosed 
indebtedness. This amount does not in- 
clude the occupation costs imposed upon 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and France. The latter country 
alone pays occupation cOsts at the rate 
of 7,200,000,000 reichsmarks annually. 

In the absence of detailed budget data, 
which have not been published since the 
beginning of the rearmament program, 
the trend of tax receipts and disclosed 
porrowings affords an indication of the 
Reich’s increasing expenditures during 
the period of war preparation and since 
the beginning of the war in September 
1939. In arecent article in the Deutsche 
Steuer Zeitung, Herr Reinhardt, Assist- 
ant Minister of Finance, stated that all 
indications point to an increase in tax 
revenues from 27,000,000,000 reichsmarks 
(estimated) in the current fiscal year 
(ending March 31, 1941) to 30,000,000,- 
000 in 1941-42 and that the wartime con- 
tribution of German communes and 
other miscellaneous revenues will yield 
an additional 4,000,000,000 (3,000,000,000 
in 1940-41), thus increasing revenues 
from all sources except loans from 30,- 
000,000,000 in 1940-41 to 34,000,000,000 
reichsmarks in 1941-42. 


H. Arnold Quirin, Finance Division 





SUMMARY 


In the second half of 1940, the 
Reich’s wartime bill was running 
at an annual rate of about 68 bil- 
lion marks and in 1941 is appar- 
ently at an annual rate of 72 
billions, absorbing 72 percent of the 
national income, of which 34 per- 
cent is paid in taxes and 38 percent 
is loaned to the Reich. The pres- 
ent policy of war financing is 
flexible, avoiding the term “war 
loan” and leaning heavily on 
short-term loans derived from sav- 
ings. A fully harnessed national 
economy made possible rearma- 
ment and prosecution of war at 
huge expenditure with inflation 
kept latent. 











Herr Reinhardt also placed the Reich’s 
total (disclosed) indebtedness, including 
tax certificates, at 79,000,000,000 reichs- 
marks at the end of 1940. This amount 
represents an increase of 19,000,000,000 
during the second half of 1940. If bor- 
rowings continue at this rate of 38,000,- 
000,000 annually, the total amount 
available from Reich sources for wartime 
expenditures will reach 172,000,000,000 


reichsmarks in the coming year, or about 
72 percent of Germany’s current national 
income. In a recent speech, a director 
of the Deutsche Bank estimated national 
income at 100,000,000,000 reichsmarks 
per year for the Great Reich, including 
incorporated Polish provinces. 

The rapid increase in the public debt, 
tax receipts, and the national income 
since the advent of the National Social- 
ist regime, together with the disclosed 
amounts available for Reich expendi- 
tures to the end of 1940, are shown in the 
following table. Though neither total 
actual expenditures nor those for mili- 
tary and nonmilitary purposes are known, 
the Fuehrer stated at the beginning of 
the war that the Reich had spent 90,000,- 
000,000 reichsmarks in war preparation. 
The total disclosed amount available for 
all expenditures accumulated since April 
1, 1933, reached 95,932,000,000 reichs- 
marks by June 30, 1939, and probably 
about 103,000,000,000 by August 31, 1939. 
Including the last 2 pre-war months, ap- 
parent expenditures in the 18 months 
from July 1939 to December 1940 were 
83,243,000,000 or nearly equal to the 
total of 86,875,000,000 in the 6 fiscal years 
from April 1933 to March 1939. Fiscal 
year comparisons are: 1938-39, 29,288.- 


000,000; 1939-40, 44,963,000,000: and 
1940-41, about 64,000,000,000  reichs- 
marks. 








Senate Confirms Appointment of Director 


Carroll L. Wilson, of Waban, Mass., since December 17, 1940, Acting Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, was confirmed February 28 as Director of the Bureau. Born March 16, 1900, at Minneapolis, Minn., he was 
educated in the public schools of Rochester, Minn., and was graduated from Harvard University, A. B. cum laude, in 
1920. He received his degree of A. B. in mechanical engineering (magna cum laude) from the Harvard Engineering School 
in 1922, and is a member of Tau Beta Pi, honorary engineering fraternity. 

Mr. Wilson joined the Army in October 1918 as a private in the Harvard Unit of the Student Army Training Corps and 
was honorably discharged in December 1918. From 1922 to 1928 he was employed by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., at East Pittsburgh and Detroit, serving as industrial heating engineer and general engineer. In 1928 and 1929 
he was employed by the Investment Research Corporation of Detroit as an industrial analyst. From 1929 until July 1, 1939, 
when he joined the staff of the Department of Commerce, he was director of policy research in the firm of Scudder, Stevens 
& Clark, investment counsel, at Boston. 

On July 1, 1939, Mr. Wilson was appointed Special Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. The following October, 
the Secretarv of Commerce detailed him to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as Executive Assistant to 
the Director, to aid him in developing the organization of that Bureau. In addition to his organizing activities with the 
Bureau, Mr. Wilson had direct supervision of its industrial divisions. 

On September 5, 1940, he was appointed Assistant Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. When 
Mr. James W. Young, Director of the Bureau, was given leave of absence on December 17, 1940, to serve on the staff of the 
Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations between the American Republics, Secretary Jones designated Mr. Wilson 
as Acting Director of the Bureau. 

Under the reorganization of the Bureau, as announced February 8 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Mr. Grosvenor M. 
Jones, a Commerce Department veteran, as the only Assistant Director, will be Mr. Wilson’s principal aide on policy 
matters. Mr. Jones joined the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 1913, acting as Commercial Agent until 1918. 
He was Assistant Director of the Bureau from 1918 to 1919, at which time he left on a special mission to Central America 
in connection with the second Pan-American Financial Conference. In 1923 he returned to the Bureau as Chief of the 
Finance Division. In December 1939 he was again made Assistant Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. He has served as expert in financial matters in a number of the Pan-American conferences. 
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Germany’s Public Debt, Tar Receipts, Amounts Available for Expenditures and 
National Income, 1933-40 


{Amounts in millions of reichsmarks] 





Period 


| Period period 
| 


| | 
Disclosed indebted- 
| 
| 


| 
| Atend of | nerease | 


| 
ness = 

Total amount 

available for | 

expenditures | 

|during period | 


National in- 
come ! ; 
(calendar year) 


| Tax re- 
ceipts 


| during 











Fiscal years: 
April 1933-March 1934 
April 1934—March 1935________-- 
April 1935-March 1936_-_____- 
April 1936-March 1937-___- 
April 1937-March 1938____- 
April 1938-March 1939-__- 


Quarter: 
April-June 1939______-- 


Period: 
April 1933-June 1939__ _- 
Quarter: 
July-September 1939 : 
October-December 1939 
January-March 1940__- 
Fiscal year: 
April 1939-March 1940 
Quarter: 
April-June 1940 
July-September 1940 
October-December 1940 


ws 


Period: 
July 1939-December 1940 


2 79, 000 


| 
103 
659 8, 
1,920 | * 9, 654 | 
1,686 | 11,492 
3,040 | 13, 964 
11,578 | 17,710 


6, 846 | 
223 


6, 949 
8, 882 
11, 574 
13, 178 
17,004 
29, 288 | 


46, 500 (1933) 
52, 700 (1934) 
58, 600 (1935) 
64, 900 (1936) 
71, 000 (1937) 
279, 700 (1938) 


- 
c 

»S or 
Ios) 
Tes 3 


34, 512 9, 057 |... 


5, 221 | 


34, 512 73, 110 95, 932 
11,416 | 
12, 462 


12,028 | 


39, 749 
45, 876 
52, 060 


3,179 | 


52, 060 14, 963 | 
60, 145 | 
69, 721 | 
79, 000 | 


14, 152 |. 
16, 928 
16, 266 


x 
n> 
25 
an 


49,279 6, 987 


44,488 38, 764 83, 252 |_. 





1 Estimates of Reich Statistical Office. 


2 Estimate for Old Reich; estimate for the Great Reich is 88,000,000,000 reichsmarks. 
3 Estimate of Herr Reinhardt; actual figure for end of November was 76,980,000 reichsmarks. 


4 On the basis of estimate mentioned in footnote 3. 


Regimented Economy Enables Financing 
and Keeps Inflation Latent 


The extraordinary “tour de force” of 
raising combined annual borrowings and 
tax revenues from about 7,000,000,000 
reichsmarks, or 15 percent of the national 
income in 1933 to 72,000,000,000, or 72 
percent of the national income at present 
was accomplished by the imposition of 
rigid controls on every branch of the 
national economy. Since only the meth- 
ods of financing are described in this 
article, these controls will be merely men- 
tioned here: Controls over production, 
labor, wages, prices, and consumption; 
control of foreign trade, of commercial 
foreign-exchange transactions and all 
other international payments; mobiliza- 
tion of foreign assets, restriction of serv- 
ice on foreign debts, and prohibition of 
exports of capital; control of the Reichs- 
bank, banking and interest rates; limi- 
tation on withdrawals of savings 
deposits; limitation of capital issues and 
dividends; and control of publication of 
economic and financial data. 

These controls have prevented the 
breaking out of inflation by keeping it 
latent. Greatly increased production 
and employment for war purposes, with 
longer hours of labor, have raised wage 
earnings and the national income gen- 
erally, but prices have been held rather 
stable as a rule, and consumption has 
been restricted to minimum essential 
needs. Thus, the various controls have 
effectively kept the national economy in 
harness and the greater share of the in- 
creased income has been diverted from 
spending to taxes and Reich loans, or to 
increased savings deposits, insurance or 
social funds, and thence to Reich loans. 

The inflationary trend shown in the 
public debt, which increased by 41,575,- 
000,000 reichsmarks during the first 16 


months of war, is further accentuated by 
the increase in currency circulation of 
5,840,000,000 reichsmarks during the 
same period (from 10,860,000,000 on Au- 
gust 23, 1939, to 16,700,000,000 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940). These amounts include 
Reichsbank notes, Rentenbank notes and 
net coin circulation, but do not include 
“Army Promissory Notes’ (issued in 
amounts of 10,000 reichsmarks or more 
to suppliers). On the other hand, the 
area of currency circulation has been 
expanded to include certain Polish prov- 
inces. 


Borrowings Outrun Tax Receipts in 
Recent Financing 


Through the fiscal year 1937-38 tax 
receipts far exceeded disclosed borrow- 
ings, though borrowings gradually as- 
sumed a larger role in meeting expendi- 
tures. Thereafter, borrowings increased 
at a much faster rate than tax receipts 
and during the last quarter of 1939 were 
about equal to tax receipts. In each 
quarter of 1940 borrowings exceeded tax 
receipts and amounted to 33,124,000,000 
reichsmarks during the calendar year, or 
56 percent of apparent expenditures, 
while tax receipts reached only 26,250,- 
000,000, or 44 percent. 


Short-term Borrowings Rise More 
Rapidly Than Long-Term 


While at the end of 1938 the domestic 
long-term and medium-term debt stood 
at 17,588,000,000 reichsmarks and was 
3% times the short-term debt of 5,013,- 
000,000, by the end of September 1940 
the short-term debt had increased to 
28,334,000,000 and was not far below the 
long- and medium-term debt, which 
stood at 33,353,000,000 reichsmarks. The 
long- and medium-term debt and the 
short-term debt increased by 4,910,000,- 
000 and 9,127,000,000, respectively, dur- 


March 8, 194) 


ing 1939, and by 10,855,000,000 and 44. 
194,000,000 reichsmarks, _ respectively 
during the first 9 months of 1949, , 


Wartime Finance Flexible 


At the outbreak of war, the “New 
Financial Plan” of 1939, under which 
percent of extraordinary expenditure 
were to be met through issuance of tay | 
anticipation certificates valid for tax 
payments after 6 months or after 3 
years, respectively (see “New Financia) 
Plan”sbelow), was in effect but not fune. 
tioning smoothly and was abandoned oy 
November 1, 1939. The first me 
adopted in September 1939 was the suy,. 
plementing of the income tax by a 59. 
percent war surtax and a 20 percent ad | 
valorem surtax on the retail price of to. 
bacco, beer, wines, and spirits. A sup- 
plementary war budget of 15,000,000 099 
reichsmarks for the fiscal year 1939.49 
was decreed, the Minister of Finance be. 
ing authorized to cover that amount by 
means of unspecified credit transactions, 

The Government’s experts were known 
to be opposed to the floating of long-term 
loans, through which the greater part of 
the war of 1914-18 had been financed, 
The New Financial Plan was, therefore, 
succeeded in 1940 by a flexible policy of 
borrowing through issuance of Treasury 
notes in amounts not predetermined, ac. 
companied by a drive toward lower in. 
terest rates leading to a reduction in the 
cost of war financing. The _ increaseq 
liquidity of the money market, partly the 
result of liquidation of raw materia] 
stocks and inventories in industry and 
retail trade, led to lower market interest 
rates and facilitated lowering of the 
Reichsbank rediscount rate and interest 
rate for collateral loans (‘“Lombard” 
rate), whicn were reduced by one-half of 
1 percent to 342 and 412 percent, respec- 
tively, on April 9, 1940. The rediscount 
rate had remained at 4 percent since 
September 22, 1932. 

Seven scries of 4-percent Treasury 
notes were issued in 1940. The first few 
issues, beginning in March, had maturity 
terms of 5 to 10 years, but the last fev 
were 20-year issues. The total amount 
of 4-percent Treasury notes sold from 
March to the end of September was 
5,132,000,000 reichsmarks, according to 
the Reich debt statements. A director of 
the Reichsbank recently stated that notes month 
totaling nearly 8,000,000,000 reichsmarks issyeq 
were sold in 1940. easily 

The drive toward reducing the cost af | ceipts 
wartime borrowing was carried another term Jo 
step forward with the announcement df cial bil 
a first series of 3'2-percent Treasury discoun 
notes on January 2, 1941. Besides lower-  renewa| 
ing the interest rate by one-half of | include; 
percent, however, the term of the newW | term de 
issue was shortened from 20 years to i At th 
years and the issue price was reduced by | of the f 
1 percent (from 9934 to 9834) as com: | it beca; 
pared with the seventh series of 194.| plan eo 
Apparently continuing the flexible policy| it. Thi 
of wartime borrowing, the Ministry of | herent , 
Finance fixed no definite amount and™ both ta 
time limit for sale of this new issue. | long-tey 

Concurrently with the Treasury-nott | on whic 
issues, the Reich has continued the It | teal cay 
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ce of Liquidity (“Li”) loans, which 
nave been issued since 1935. These are 


"not offered to the public, but are sold only 


savings banks, other credit institutions 

dinsurance companies in order to ab- 
sorb their liquid funds. The interest rate 
on “Li” loans was also reduced in May 

940, from 412 to 4 percent. 

Asindicated above, the Reich’s growing 
wartime deficit not covered by taxation 
and long- and medium-term loans is 
peing met in increasing proportion by 
gort-term borrowing. Treasury bills 
and certificates outstanding amounted to 
91,913,000 ,G00 reichsmarks at the end of 
october 1940. 


farly Methods of Financing—‘“Special 
Bills’”’ 


Until 1938, rearmament and other 
atraordinary capital expenditures were 
largely financed by the issuance of “spe- 
ials bills,” the amount of which was not 
disclosed. These special bills piled up a 
“eeret debt” in addition to the recorded 
debt, in which were included the “Luqid- 
iy” loans and consolidation loans issued 
after 1934. A private estimate published 
in the German press in 1938 placed the 


| amount of special bills outstanding at 


“‘rhaps” 13,000,000,000 reichsmarks. 
During the 4 years 1935-38, the Reich’s 
refinancing of the floating debt through 
issuance of consolidation loans amounted 
to over 15,000,000,000 reichsmarks. In 
March 1938 Dr. Schacht announced a 
“new plan” to end the issuance of “spe- 
dial bills,” and in 1939 the procedure of 
consolidation loans and the “new plan” 
were discarded for the “New Financial 
Plan.” 


Dr. Schacht’s New Plan of “Delivery 
Bills” 


This plan, announced at the Reich- 
bank’s annual meeting on March 11, 1938, 
represented an effort to return to more 
orthodox financing. The issuance of spe- 
dials bills was discontinued as of April 1, 
19388, and expenditures were to be met 
henceforth primarily from current tax 
receipts and long-term loans intended to 
absorb merely the nation’s genuine sav- 
ings. Any deficit that might still result 
from insufficiency of these two sources 
was to be covered by issuance of non- 
interest-bearing and nonrenewable 6- 
month delivery bills. These were to be 
issued Only in such amounts as could be 
easily retired with the help of tax re- 


‘celpts or could be consolidated in long- 


term loans. In contrast to the old spe- 
cial bills, the delivery bills were not re- 
discountable at the Reichsbank, were not 
renewable, and the amounts issued were 
included in the Reich’s recorded short- 


the neW | term debt. 
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At the end of 1938, following issuance 
of the fourth consolidation loan of 1938, 
it became apparent that the Schacht 
plan could not solve the problems facing 
it. This failure was not due to any in- 
herent deficiency of the plan itself, since 
both tax receipts and the proceeds of 
long-term loans exceeded the estimates 
wn which the plan had been based. The 
teal cause lay in the increase in Reich ex- 
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penditures, to an extent not foreseen by 
Dr. Schacht, as the result of political de- 
velopments during the year, economic re- 
construction in the annexed areas, mobil- 
ization of the Army, fortification of the 
western frontier, and the lavish cost of 
public construction in Berlin and other 
cities. 

The net increase in delivery bills issued 
from April 1938 to the end of February 
1939 was 3,573,000,000 reichsmarks. 


The “New Financial Plan”—Taz 
Certificates 


The law of March 20, 1939, on “Financ- 
ing of the Reich’s National-Political 
Tasks,” officially named the “New Finan- 
cial Plan,” became operative on May 1, 
1939, and discontinued the issuance of 
both consolidation loans and delivery bills. 
The basic principle of this new plan, 
worked out by Herr Reinhardt, was to 
spread over many years the cost of the 
program of armament, road building, and 
general reconstruction. This aim was to 
be achieved, not by straight borrowing, 
either long-term or short-term, but by an 
entirely new procedure—the issuance of 
special certificates anticipating future 
tax revenue. 

Under operation of the “N. F. P.” all 
extraordinary expenditures of the Reich, 
States, municipalities, railroads, the post- 
al departments, and other public author- 
ities were to be paid as follows: (1) 60 
percent in cash; (2) 20 percent in tax cer- 
tificates of class I; and (3) 20 percent in 
tax certificates of class II. Certificates of 
class I were accepted for the payment 
of taxes from the seventh month after 
their issuance and bore no interest; those 
of class II were to be accepted from the 
thirty-seventh month after issuance at 
112 percent, and were eligible for dis- 
count. In order to encourage the hold- 
ing of certificates class I beyond the 6- 
month period, the holders were allowed a 
higher amount of write-off for depre- 
ciation in their income or corporation tax. 
Contractors and suppliers dealing directly 
with the Government are allowed to pay 
their own subcontractors and suppliers 
in tax certificates up to 40 percent. 

The New Financial Plan experiment 
was discontinued on November 1, 1939, 
after 6 months of operation. Although 
the outbreak of war hastened the end of 
the plan, there were indications before 
September that it was not operating 
satisfactorily. By the middle of July 1939 
the lack of demand for certificates class 
II had depressed their price to as low 
as 93% percent, though they were ac- 
ceptable at 112 percent of face value for 
tax payments after 3 years from date of 
issuance. One of the main conditions on 
which the plan had been predicated was 
that there should be a steady demand for 
certificates class II on the part of banks 
and similar institutions as a short-term 
investment for liquid funds. The total 
amount of tax certificates outstanding at 
the end of October 1939, after which time 
their issuance was discontinued, was 
4,832,000,000 reichsmarks, about evenly 
divided between the two classes of certifi- 
cates. At the end of September 1940, a 
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total amount of 3,555,000,000 reichs- 
marks was still outstanding. 





New International 
Reference Service 
Releases 


Vol. 1, No. 5: 

Preparing Shipments to Vene- 

zuela. 5¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 6: 

Impact of the War on the Trade 
Policies of Foreign Countries. 
5¢. 

Vol. 1, No. 7: 

Trade of the U. S. S. R. with the 
United States in 1940. 5¢. 

The first four releases of the Interna- 
tional Reference Service were: 

Vol. 1, No. 1: 
Marketing Areas in Brazil. 
Vol. 1, No. 2: 

Preparing Shipments for Co- 

lombia. 5¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 3: 

Bankruptcy Laws in Australia. 

10¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 4: 

Education for the U. S. S. R.’s 
New Trained Labor Reserve. 
5¢. 

The International Reference Service 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the 
annual subscription rate of $6 per year 
(Foreign, $9) in advance. 

[NotE.—Although most businessmen will 
wish to subscribe to the whole service, thus 
receiving all reports as rapidly as they are 
issued, arrangements have been made to make 
available single copies of individual reports. 
These single copies will be available through 
the Superintendent of Documents and the 
Bureau's offices at varying prices, such prices 
depending upon the number of pages in the 
individual report. Announcement of the 


availability of the single copies is made in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


5¢. 





Electric Fans in Mysore 
Passenger Cars 


The administration of the Indian State 
of Mysore has introduced electric fans 
in third-class passenger cars. As lower 
class passengers provide the major por- 
tion of passenger revenues on Indian 
railways, the provision of fans in inter- 
mediate and third-class coaches has been 
recognized as a desirable amenity in such 
a tropical country, and the Railway 
Board is arranging to make a beginning 
with interclass carriages as soon as rail- 
way finances permit. It is not likely, 
however, that this will be possible during 
the war, though the Bengal Minister for 
Communications recently informed the 
local Assembly that the Central Govern- 
ment was considering the question of 
providing fans in intermediate class car- 
riages running on certain important 
lines. 
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Experience Directs Proposed British War-Risk 


Insurance Plan 


Prepared in the Insurance Section, Division of Commercial Laws 


The War Damage Bill containing the 
British Government proposals for the 
payment of compensation or insurance 
in respect of war damage to various 
classes of property not heretofore cov- 
ered by official insurance arrangements 
was introduced in Parliament on Decem- 
ber 11. The bill provides a compulsory 
contributory compensation scheme for 
buildings and other immovable property 
including land and fixed plant and ma- 
chinery. Insurance for movable assets 
of business undertakings, such as mov- 
able plant and machinery, and office and 
shop equipment is also compulsory. In- 
surance for personal effects, including 
clothing, furniture, and automobiles, 
however, is voluntary. The bill also pro- 
poses certain amendments to the war- 
risks insurance scheme for essential 
commodities. 


Government Compensation Long 
Considered 


The question of a Government insur- 
ance or compensation scheme against 
war risks to property on land in the 
United Kingdom in the event of war has 
been under consideration for several 
years. The problem first came to gen- 
eral public notice in October 1936 when 
the Committee of Lloyd’s, following the 
example of the British insurance com- 
panies, refused to accept insurance 
against war risks to property. 

In April 1937 the President of the 
Board of Trade disposed of the matter 
for the time being as far as a Govern- 
ment insurance scheme was concerned 
by the following announcement: 

After careful review of all the circum- 
stances, the Government reached the con- 
clusion that no scheme of insurance of 
property in this country against war risks 
on land would be appropriate to the condi- 
tions of a future war so far as they can be 
foreseen today. In the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment the most effective form of protec- 
tion against air-raid risks lies in the effective 
prosecution of their present program of re- 
armament. If, however, the conditions arise 
which any scheme of insurance would be 
designed to meet, it will be for the Govern- 
ment of the day to consider making to own- 
ers whose property had suffered damage such 
compensation as may be possible at that 
time. 

In the same month, however (April 
1937), the Cabinet appointed an inter- 
departmental committee to examine the 
possibilities of a scheme for the payment 
of compensation to owners of private 
property which might suffer damage from 
war risks. The report and recommenda- 
tions of this committee, which were sub- 
mitted to the Government in June 1938, 
served largely as the basis for the Gov- 





SUMMARY 


War-risk insurance cover has 
heretofore been an adjunct of ma- 
rine insurance. Owing to the enor- 
mous losses which occurred in the 
last war, necessitating govern- 
mental aids to companies through 
reinsurance and direct coverage by 
Government itself, companies were 
unwilling at the beginning of pres- 
ent hostilities to afford protection 
to land war risks as distinguished 
from marine war perils. The fol- 
lowing article presents the succes- 
sive steps taken by the British 
Government to afford protection to 
owners of fixed property, heavy 
equipment, and chattels (including 
personal effects). The British War 
Risk Insurance Act, 1939, which 
covers hulls, cargoes, and commodi- 
ties, was presented in an earlier 
bulletin of the Division of Com- 
mercial Laws, December 1939 issue 
of Comparative Law Series entitled, 
“Summary of War Risk Legisla- 
tion.” 











ernment policy which was subsequently 
formulated and which was formally an- 
nounced in a statement to the House of 
Commons by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on January 31, 1939. 


Insurance in Usual Sense Impossible 


Regarding property in general, the key 
principles of the Government policy as 
embodied in that statement were: Insur- 
ance in the usual sense was not feasible, 
mainly because of the lack of any basis 
for actuarial calculation. Damage to 
property should be considered as a com- 
munity, rather than as an individual loss 
and consequently the community as a 
whole should bear the burden of compen- 
sation. Damage should be recorded and 
assessed as soon as possible after its oc- 
currence, but compensation should not be 
paid until after the close of war and then 
out of public funds and on the highest 
scale compatible with the financial situ- 
ation of the country at that time. 

It was recognized, however, that special 
consideration should be given to certain 
particular categories of property which 
would be of essential importance to the 
country in case of war. The statement 
of Government policy, accordingly, in- 
cluded a proposal for the insurance of 
trade stocks of essential commodities on 
land. An insurance scheme for this pur- 


pose, together with a scheme for insyr- 
ance of marine war risks covering both 
hulls and cargoes, was later put into ef. 
fect by the War Risks Insurance Agt 
1939, which became law on August 4, 1939 

Another category of property selected 
for special treatment was Property 
(buildings and. plant), the prompt repair 
or reconstruction of which would be es. 
sential to the prosecution of war. The 
protection of this class of property was 
provided for in the Essential Buildings 
and Plant (Repair of War Damage) Act 
1939, and the Housing (Emergency Pow- 
ers) Act, 1939. Provision was also made 
subsequently for the payment of emer- 
gency relief compensation to persons of 
limited means in respect to clothing ang 
other personal household effects 
destroyed in war. 


Government Policy Criticized 


The Government policy regarding com- 
pensation for war damage to other classes 
of property was the subject of rather 
widespread public criticism, which finally 
led to the appointment (announced by 
the President of the Board of Trade on 
July 17, 1939) of a committee to reex- 
amine the practicability of a scheme for 
mutual protection against risk of war 
damage to private property other than 
ships, cargoes, and commodities already 
covered by The War Risks Insurance Act 
(at that time still in the form of a bill). 

The report of this committee (the Weir 
Committee) which was presented in Oc- 
tober 1939 completely endorsed the Goy- 
ernment’s compensation proposals. This 
confirmation of the official policy tended 
temporarily to silence objectors, and the 
policy appeared to be more or less crys- 
tallized. 

In the meantime the Government had 
proceeded with the setting up of the 
administrative machinery for the record- 
ing and assessment of damage, including 
the appointment in September 1939 of 
another committee (the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee) to advise on the principles of 
assessment of war damage for the pur- 
poses of the Government compensation 
scheme. 


Compromise Between Compensation and 
Insurance 


However, there continued to be some 
agitation for a more specific insurance 
or compensation scheme and this agita- 
tion increased with the extension o 
larger scale air raids. Early in Septem- 


ber 1940 the Prime Minister announced | 


in Parliament that he had asked the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer to recon: | 
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sider the Government’s original position 
with regard to the setting up of an in- 
surance plan covering war losses for 
fixed and certain other classes of prop- 
erty. It was generally hoped in many 
sections of the public that the Prime 
Minister’s statement might foreshadow 
the institution of an insurance as dis- 
tinct from a compensation scheme. 
Karly in October it was officially an- 
nounced that a new scheme had been 
practically completed and would be em- 
podied in a bill to be introduced imme- 
diately. Some further delay occurred, 
however, in formulating the precise terms 
of the bill and it was not actually pre- 
sented to Parliament until December 11. 
As regards fixed property, which is by 
far the most important class of property 
dealt with in the bill, the scheme is still 
one for compensation rather than in- 
surance. It may reasonably be de- 
scribed as a compromise between an 
outright insurance scheme and the orig- 
inal compensation proposals of the Gov- 
ernment. The schemes relating to 
movable business property and to per- 
sonal effects are, however, officially de- 
scribed as insurance schemes. 

While not immediately pertinent to the 
present discussion, which relates to prop- 
erty, it may be mentioned that the Gov- 
ernment compensation policy, as outlined 
to Parliament by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in January 1939, included 
consideration of arrangements for com- 
pensation from public funds for death or 
serious injury to civilians resulting from 
air raids or other war causes. From 
time to time there have been indications 
that the Government has been actively 
examining the possibilities for a compen- 
sation scheme for personal injuries but 
little definite indication has been given 
of the nature of the scheme which might 
ultimately be worked out. In the mean- 
time some progress has been made, how- 
ever, to the extent of setting up a Gov- 
ernment scheme for the payment of al- 
lowances and pensions and certain lim- 
ited death benefits in the case of civil de- 
fense volunteers and persons gainfully 
employed. In June 1040 the rates of 
benefits were increased. In connection 
with the introduction of the War Dam- 
age Bill, relating to property, it was offi- 
cially announced that a corresponding 
scheme for compensation for personal 
injuries to civilians generally would be 
put into effect shortly. 


Principal Provisions of the New Bill 


The first and most important scheme 
provided for in the new War Damage 
Bill is the compulsory contributory com- 
pensation scheme for war damage to 
fixed property. Contributions are to be 
payable in five annual installments of 
10 percent each (2 shillings in the pound) 
based on the “annual value,” that is, on 
the assessed value of the property for in- 
come-tax purposes. In the absence of an 
established “annual value” for any par- 
ticular property, the basis will be the 
“ratable value” that is the assessed val- 
uation for the payment of local rates and 
taxes. Because of varying scales of as- 
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sessment in different parts of the country, 
it is impossible to give any definite indi- 
cation of the rate of contribution in terms 
of the capital value. However, one ex- 
ample rather widely cited would be that 
in the case of property valued at £1,000 
and having an annual value of £50 the 
annual contribution would be £5 or one- 
half of 1 percent on the capital value or 
a total of 244 percent on the capital value 
for the 5-year period. 

A special reduced rate is provided for 
certain agricultural property and land 
used for recreational purposes, 6 pence 
in the pound or 2! percent on the same 
basis of “annual value”; that is to say, 
one-fourth of the standard rate for other 
property. 

It has been estimated that the total 
value of the property involved in this 
scheme will range between £6,000,000,000 
and £8,000,000,000, and that the total 
contributions payable for the 5-year pe- 
riod may amount to approximately £200,- 
000,000. (Payments are to begin on 
July 1, 1941.) If the total compensation 
payable exceeds the total amount of the 
contributions, the Government will meet 
the excess loss, up to an equal amount; 
i. e., up to an additional £200,000,000 if 
the preliminary estimates are correct. 
Any subsequent excess loss is to be met 
up to 50 percent by the Government with 
the remaining 50 percent to be met by 
increases in contributions payable. 


Compensation 


Compensation will be paid for all dam- 
age resulting during the first 2 years of 
the war; that is, up to the end of August 
1941. If the war continues beyond that 
date additional legislation will be re- 
quired. Two methods of compensation 
are provided, designated as “cost of 
works” payments and “value” payments. 
It is apparently contemplated that the 
cost of works payments will be made for 
the purpose of providing immediate re- 
pairs to essential properties. Such pay- 
ments will be made as and when such 
repairs are carried out. Value payments 
will in general be deferred but will carry 
interest at 2% percent per annum for 
the period between the date of damage 
and the date of payment. In general, 
cost of works payments are not to exceed 
the value of the property when repaired, 
whereas value payments are to be based 
on the value of the property as of March 
31. 1939. 

Certain exemptions from this scheme 
are provided for hospitals and certain 
other charitable institutions, diplomatic 
representatives, and public utility under- 
takings. With regard to the latter, fur- 
ther legislation is proposed. 

The administration of the scheme, ex- 
cept for the collection of contributions 
which is being handled by the Inland 
Revenue through the administrative ma- 
chinery for the collection of income tax, 
will be in charge of a new body called the 
“War Damage Commission.” 


Movable Property Scheme 


The second scheme provides for insur- 
ance against war risks of movable busi- 
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ness assets, such as movable plant and 
machinery, office and shop furfiiture and 
equipment, etc., but not including trade 
stocks of commodities which are already 
covered by the commodity insurance 
scheme. This so-called business scheme 
is compulsory for the kinds of property 
covered in respect to the full value of 
such property in cases where the value 
exceeds £1,000. The scheme is volun- 
tary in respect to property valued at 
£1,000 or less. The premium is at the 
rate of 30 shillings per £100 (i. e., 1% per- 
cent) for the period from the beginning 
of the war to the end of September 1941; 
that is to say, the approximate annual 
rate is just under three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent. The scheme will be administered 
by the Board of Trade, but premiums will 
be paid and policies issued through the 
usual insurance companies and Lloyd’s 
acting as agents for the Board of Trade. 
In order to spread the cost, policies will 
be issued and premiums collected for 
three separate periods over the 2-year 
period covered by the scheme. 

Compensation will be paid in the case 
of small amounts or for replacement or 
repair of the property destroyed or dam- 
aged when it is considered essential in 
the national interest, otherwise payment 
of compensation will be deferred. In 
these cases, interest from the date of 
damage will be payable at the rate of 214 
percent per annum. 


Private Chattels Scheme 


The third scheme, described as the 
“private chattels scheme,” covering per- 
sonal and household effects, will be ad- 
ministered in the same manner as the 
business scheme, but this scheme will be 
entirely voluntary. The rate of premium 
proposed is 30 shillings per £100 per 
year; i. e., 1% percent, and policies will 
be issued on an annual basis. Insurance 
under the scheme is limited to a total 
of £1,500 which may be insured by any 
one person, plus an additional sum not 
exceeding £500 in respect to a motor- 
cycle or automobile. Payment of com- 
pensation under the scheme will be de- 
ferred except in cases of hardship and in 
cases where the payments are small. 
The exact details in this and certain 
other features of both the business and 
private chattels schemes are left for de- 
termination by the Board of Trade. 





New American Vice Consulates 
Established 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced that new American Vice Con- 
sulates have recently been established at 
La Paz, Baja California (Lower Califor- 
nia), Mexico, functioning under the gen- 
eral supervision of the American Consul- 
ate at Guaymas, Mexico; at Valdivia, 
Chile, functioning under the American 
Embassy at Santiago, Chile, and at Punta 
Arenas, Chile, also functioning under the 
general supervision of the Embassy at 
Santiago. 
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Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*) , may be obtained by interested American exporters ypon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Loans to Cotton Growers.—The Gov- 
ernment has authorized loans to cotton 
growers for the 1941 crop, varying in 
amount from 300 to 750 pesos per metric 
ton, depending on the grade of cotton 
serving as collateral. The loans will be- 
come due on August 31, but they are sub- 
ject to renewal. (American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, February 20, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tourists’ Effects: Customs Treatment 
Liberalized.—Tourists’ effects, such as 
cameras, portable typewriters, field 
glasses, motion-picture projectors for 
personal use, motion-picture cameras, 
shotguns, bicycles, radio receivers, and 
portable musical instruments, may be 
taken into Argentina duty-free, provided 
there is not more than one of each arti- 
cle and that the total value of all the 
tourist’s personal effects does not exceed 
400 gold pesos, by provisions of a decree 
(No. 2) of January 8 of the Ministry of 
Finance. (Office of the American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Buenos Aires, January 
13, 1941.) * 

Corn: Lower Fixed Purchase Prices 
Announced.—The Argentine Grain 
Board has announced fixed purchase 
prices for corn generally lower than the 
prices set last year for the 1940 crop. 
The price now fixed for shelled corn on 
cars at Buenos Aires is 3.125 pesos per 
100 kilograms, compared to the fixed 
price of 4.75 pesos last year. Prices ai 
other ports have been adjusted to the 
Buenos Aires price. Prices for corn on 
the ear range from 1.00 peso per 109 
kilograms for ear corn situated with:n 
50 kilometers of the port of shipment, 
to 0.40 peso per 100 kilograms for corn 
beyond 200 kilometers from the port. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1941.) 

River Plate Regional Conference 
Adopts Proposals for Special Aid to Bo- 
livia and Paraguay and for General In- 
tensification of Regional Trade.—(See 
Uruguay.) 


Transport and Communication 


Argentina Signs Agreements with Par- 
aguay and Bolivia for Improved Trans- 
portation—A number of agreements, 
designed to improve transportation fa- 
cilities between Argentina and Paraguay 
and Bolivia were signed on February 
10, following the return of the Foreign 
Ministers of these countries from the con- 


ference at Montevideo. (See Uruuay— 
Tariffs and Trade Controls.) Argentina 
and Bolivia signed a convention for con- 
struction of a Yacuiba to Santa Cruz 
railway. (This line will connect Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia with the Argentine railway 
system at Yacuiba. A Brazil-Bolivian 
railway construction project provides for 
the connection of Santa Cruz with Co- 
rumba, Brazil, and by means of existing 
lines with Santos.) The Convention 
further provides that the Argentine Gov- 
ernment will advance funds for construc- 
tion of the first stage of the railroad, 
namely to Villa Montes. This will 
amount to 2,000,000 Argentine pesos and 
will be paid in semiannual installments 
of 500,000 pesos. The Argentine Govern- 
ment will also construct or provide a 
pipe line. The amount advanced for 
this as well as for the railroad are to be 
amortized at 5 percent per year with in- 
terest at 3 percent. 

Other agreements signed include: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, and Paraguay regarding 
the utilization of the Pilcomayo River; 
Argentina and Paraguay for dredging of 
and placing of buoys on the Paraguay 
River; Argentina and Bolivia for im- 
proved tourist facilities, and an instru- 
ment between Argentina and Bolivia call- 
ing for studies on the construction of 
the railway from Balcarce to Tarija 
and Oran. (Cable, American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, Feb. 11, 1941.) 


Barbados 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Only for Essentials.—Dollar 
exchange continues to be unavailable for 
“ronessentials” from countries outside of 
the British Empire, including Canada. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Copal: Exports Subject to Special 
License and Tar.* 

Certain Jute Fibers: Export Standards 
Established.* 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transmission Tax Rates Generally In- 
creased Except on Tobacco Manufac- 
tures.—The ad valorem rates of the Bel- 
gian transmission tax on imports and 
domestic sales of most products have 
been increased from 3.50 percent or 7 
percent to 4.50 percent or 9 percent, by 


a decree of January 13, published in the 
Moniteur Belge of January 15, 1941, ang 
effective from January 20, 1941. 
Similar increases have been made in 
the rates of the single taxes, applying 
only on importation or producer’s Sale 
except in the case of tobacco manufae. 
tures, where the 7.5 percent tax rate fo, | 
all articles has been replaced, effectiye | 
from January 27, 1941, by the following | 
rates: Cigars, 4.7 percent; little cigars | 
5.4 percent; and cigarettes, smoking to. | 
bacco, dry chewing tobacco, snuff, 53 
percent. On moist chewing tobacco the 
new rate is 1.60 francs per kilogram. 
Coal Tar Dyes and Casein: Import lj. 
cense Required.* 
Canned Fish: Country of Origin Mark. 
ing Requirements Again Postponed,.* 
Citric Acid and Citrates: License R,. 
quired for Exports.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Patents: Extension of Time for Pay. 
ment of Tares.—The final date of pay. 
ment of patent annuities which woul 
normally have fallen on or after Septem. | 
ber 1, 1939, has now been extended to 
June 30, 1941. All priority delays ex. 
piring as of September 1, 1939, are ex. 
tended until June 30, 1941. Persons de- 
sirous of retaining their patent rights 
in Belgium should therefore arrange for | 
the payment of annuities before June 30, | 
1941. 








Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
River Plate Regional Conferenc | 


Adopts Proposals for Special Aid to | 


Bolivia and Paraguay and for Genera 
Intensification of Regional Trade.—(Se 
Uruguay.) 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls | 


New Edition of Customs Tariff Pub) 
lished in Three-Column Form—Th! 
Brazilian customs tariff has been repub- 
lished in three-column form, in Portl- 
guese, as a supplement to the Diari 
Oficial of January 20, 1940, to be effec 
tive February 1, 1941. The new edition 
of the tariff, published in accordant 
with authority previously granted to th 
Ministry of Finance, in general, make 
no changes other than incorporation ¢ 
tariff changes made since publication? 
the previous edition in 1934, eliminati# 
of fractions of 100 reis in the rates @ 
import duty, and corrections of worditt 
and specifications in customs classific 
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tions which were not clear in the 1934 


n. 

- three columns of the new tariff 
gre: The general tariff, the minimum 

ff, and the conventional tariff. The 
general tariff applies to goods from coun- 
ries Which do not have a commercial 
ggreement with Brazil. The minimum 
tariff, comprising rates generally about 
one-fifth lower than the rates of the 
general column, applies to goods from 
untries that guarantee Brazil their 
minimum rates. The conventional tariff, 
comprising conventional reduced duties 
on specified products and rates of the 
minimum column for all other products, 
applies to merchandise from countries 


| gith which Brazil, in commercial agree- 


ments, not only grants and receives un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment but also reciprocal tariff reductions. 
The conventional tariff applies to im- 
ports from the United States. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, January 28, 
1.) 
er Plate Regional Conference 
Adopts Proposals for Special Aid to 
Bolivia and Paraguay and for General 
Intensification of Regional Trade.—(See 


Uruguay.) 


British Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Erchange.—The selling rate for sight 
drafts on New York has remained steady 
at 1.20875 British Guiana dollars to the 
U.S. dollar. Exchange continues to be 
available without delay for imports from 
the United States only to importers who 
tan show that the desired merchandise 
isnot available in sterling areas or that 
securing it from those areas would cause 
srious inconvenience and hardship. 

Officials state that the exchange avail- 
able for persons traveling to the United 
States will be increased. 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Special War Export Duty In- 
creased—The special war export duty on 
rubber produced in and exported from 
the Straits Settlements was increased 
from 244 percent to 5 percent ad valorem, 
effective January 20, 1941. (Singapore, 
January 23.) 


Burma 
Transport and Communication 


Chinese Transit Traffic Provides Favor- 
able Year for Burma Railways——Earn- 
ings of the Burma Railways in the last 
fiscal year, or from April 1, 1939, to March 
31, 1940, exceeded all expenditures and 
interest charges for the first time in 10 
years, ending a succession of annual defi- 
cits dating from 1940. The profit shown 
for the year, 254,088 rupees, or $78,767 at 
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the average rate of exchange for the 
period, was directly due to Burma’s tran- 
sit trade with China, most of which was 
handled by the Burma Railways, with re- 
sulting gross earnings of 2,300,000 rupees 
($713,000). 

Total gross earnings of the Govern- 
ment-owned railway system, with 2,266 
route miles of track, were in 1939-40 39,- 
210,844 rupees ($12,155,361), and gross 
operating expenses and _ depreciation 
amounted to 26,867,358 rupees ($8,328,- 
881), leaving net earnings of 12,343,486 
rupees ($3,826,480). Against this sum 
there were interest charges of 12,089,398 
rupees ($3,747,713), the balance remain- 
ing representing the profit earned. The 
capital investment on which interest is 
paid at the rate of 32 percent now stands 
at 345,411,000 rupees ($107,077,410). 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank of Canada Annual Report—The 
annual report of the Bank of Canada was 
presented February 11. Total assets on 
December 31, 1940, were $626,579,000, 
compared with $527,231,000 1 year earlier. 
Profits for 1940 totaled $4,044,460, com- 
pared with $1,863,725 in 1939. The gain 
arose primarily from larger interest re- 
ceipts, as most of the assets are now in 
interest-bearing investments whereas 
formerly a large portion was in the form 
of gold which yielded no return. On 
April 30, 1940, the Foreign-Exchange Ac- 
quisition Order was enacted, and the next 
day the Bank sold to the Foreign Ex- 
change Board exchange valued at $27,- 
734,444. On the same day the Bank sold 
the gold holdings of $225,772,887 to the 
Board. 

As a result of these transactions the 
Bank’s investments in all Government 
securities at the end of 1940 were $575,- 
763,162, compared with $231,772,558 1 
year earlier. Total reserves at the end 
of 1940 were $38,429,278 (chiefly sterling) , 
compared with $290,002,085 (chiefly 
gold) 1 year earlier. 

One of the interesting developments 
during the year was the increase in note 
circulation to $359,949,000 at the end of 
1940 from $232,779,000 at the end of 1939. 
Since chartered bank holdings rose by 
$27,700,000, the increase in the public 
holdings was $99,470,000. This was off- 
set, to the extent of $4,800,000, by a de- 
cline in the public holdings of chartered 
bank notes, so that the increase in total 
active note circulation was $94,670,000. 

Reasons for this enlarged circulation 
include the army pay-roll and depend- 
ents’-allowance payments, which in part 
go to a class of recipients that does not 
ordinarily use bank facilities. Accord- 
ingly, the notes remain in circulation 
rather than going to the cash resources 
of the commercial banks. The same is 
true of part of the enlarged industrial 
pay rolls. Finally, there was an increase 
in hoarding because of nervousness in- 
spired by war news. 

Dominion Relief Contribution Discon- 
tinued—The Minister of Finance an- 
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nounced that as of March 31 the Domin- 
ion contribution to the Provinces for 
direct relief would be discontinued. 
Heretofore, the Dominion Government 
has contributed 40 percent, the Provinces 
40 percent, and the municipalities 20 
percent. During the current year this 
expenditure by the Dominion Govern- 
ment totaled $13,200,000 and had been 
estimated at $7,000,000 for the next year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Agreement With Tariff Concessions Defi- 
nitely Effective—The most-favored-na- 
tion commercial agreement between Can- 
ada and the Dominican Republic, signed 
on March 8, 1940, was made definitely 
effective upon the exchange of ratifica- 
tions on January 22, 1941. The tariff 
concessions and the other provisions of 
the agreement have been provisionally in 
effect since March 8 and March 15, 1940, 
respectively. (American Legation, Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, January 24.) 

|For announcement of the provisions of 


this agreement, see COMMERCE REPORTS of 
March 23, 1940.] 


Transport and Communication 


Operating Results.—Statistics for the 
total Canadian Air Companies (both 
licensed and unlicensed) and Interna- 
tional licensed commercial companies for 
the first three quarters of 1940 follow: 





Item First Second Third 





Miles flown 1___________] 2,474, 662] 3, 030, 188] 3, 741, 883 
Passengers carried !____- 32, 001 37, 856) 53, 604 
Passenger-miles !_______| 7, 043, 642|10, 593, 419] 14, 355, 597 


Mail carried (pounds) -- 739,082) 532,811 689, 823 
Mail (ton-miles) ______- 132, 220} 140,330) 221,719 
Express (pounds)!______ 3, 108, 083} 3, 538, 817) 6, 086, 686 
Express (ton-miles)!____ 232,122) 272, 507 328, 090 
Gasoline consumed 

(gallons) pb 750, 607 945, 072} 1, 155, 297 
Oil consumed (gallons) - 14, 415 15, 639 21, 867 














1 Includes both revenue and nonrevenue carriage. 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics. 


Chile 


Commercial Law Digests 


Production Control: Government De- 
clares Nail and Tack Industry in State 
of Overproduction.—The manufacture 
of nails, tacks, and clamps is declared to 
be in a “State of Presumptive Overpro- 
duction” by Decree No. 152, issued by the 
Ministerio of Fomento, and published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 7, 1941. 
This decree is issued under the authority 
of Decree Law No. 281 of July 25, 1932. 


* 
China 
Economic Conditions 
Shanghai’s business and trade outloox 
becomes increasingly clouded as a result 
of the general uncertainties of the Far 
Eastern situation. Continued industrial 
activity is threatened by the shortage of 
essential imported materials, owing to 


dwindling shipping tonnage and the ina- 
bility of most foreign sources to supply 
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the Shanghai market with industrial 
necessities. Industrial leaders are con- 
cerned over the future outlook for em- 
ployment should these adverse factors 
continue, particularly as rice prices have 
mounted sharply in Shanghai, reaching 
a record high during the week ended 
March 1. Factories producing miscel- 
laneous metal wares, tools, machines, 
and electrical goods, though booked weil 
ahead with orders from Southeastern 
Asia countries, are faced with the neces- 
sity of closing before long unless in- 
creased supplies can be obtained from 
the United States and other sources. 


Sharp Advance in Living Costs 


The cost-of-living index for Shanghai 
industrial workers reached an all-time 
high of 602.29 during February, an in- 
crease of more than 5 percent over Jan- 
uary, but the cost of living for foreign 
(non-Chinese) employees in Shanghai 
increased nearly 14 percent, compared 
with January. 


Renewed Services Between Shanghai and 
Chekiang Ports 


Parcel-post service between Shanghai 
and the Provinces of Chekiang and 
Kiangsi has been restored, and a few 
small coastal ships are now sailing from 
Shanghai to Chekiang ports. However, 
freight rates are exorbitantly high at 
about 1,000 yuan per ton, owing to the 
apparent risks and various exactions. 


Trade With Hong Kong Continues Active 


Demand at Hong Kong for Shanghai 
cotton yarn and other manufactured 
goods continues fair. As a result of this 
demand, Shanghai cotton yarn prices 
have advanced, but there are fears that 
a curtailment of production may be nec- 
essary. 

The Hong Kong-Shanghai Banking 
Corporation’s annual report for 1940 
states that its profits totaled 14,000,000 
Hong Kong dollars, approximately 
US$3,500,000, and emphasized _ that 
Shanghai living costs rose 250 percent 
during the year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Developments, Tientsin Con- 
sular District, 1940.—During the first 
half of 1940, the Tientsin fapi dollar, fol- 
lowing Shanghai trends, depreciated 
rapidly from a January high of US$0.08 
to a record low of US$0.04% on May 4 
(interbank rate on New York), recovered 
to US$0.053g in June, and closed at 
US$0.064; in December. Shanghai dol- 
lars at Tientsin ranged from a high pre- 
mium of 18 percent in February to a 
maximum discount of 12 percent in No- 
vember. As against Federal Reserve 
Bank currency, Tientsin fapi declined 
from a 19-percent premium in February 
to a 23-percent discount in October. 

Except in “link” transactions, currency 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of China re- 
mained inconvertible to foreign cur- 
rencies, and non-Japanese foreign-ex- 
change banks still declined to do a direct 
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business with that Bank. The “link” 
rate to exporters dropped from a high in 
January of US$0.1034 per FRB$1.00 to a 
low of US$0.04%, on May 4, recovered to 
US$0.08 in Juiy, and closed at US$0.07x% 
on December 31, 1940. 

From January to June 1940 the Federal 
Reserve Bank note issue expanded from 
FRB$458,000,000 to FRB$5yy,000,000, in- 
cluding sOme FRB$60,000,000 to cover 
withdrawals of other yen-bioc note issues. 
In the latter half of the year, a further 
substantial expansion of the note issue 
oft the Federal Reserve Bank probably 
took place, although particulars to sub- 
stantiate this opinion are not availabie. 

Price inflation in North China during 
1940 was more accelerated than else- 
where within the yen bloc, adversely af- 
fecting the domestic economy of Japan 
and “Manchukuo.” In order to counter 
this development, the following regula- 
tions were enforced by the Japanese au- 
thorities witn respect to currency and 
credit in North China: 

1. After May 15, Japanese-controlled banks 
were not permitted to deal in yen bloc cur- 
rencies otmer than notes of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of China without special permis- 
sion, 

z. Travelers to and from North China and 
other yen bloc areas were only permitted to 
exchange a maximum of FRB$200 per person 
without permits. 

3. Restrictions were placed on the travel 
of Japanese to North China. 

4. after June 20, the North China authori- 
ties required Japanese banks to obtain per- 
mits belore granting industrial loans exceed- 
ing FRB$50,000, ana loans of other categories 
exceeding FRB$150,000. 

o. Japanese conswar permits were required 
for the establishment of new Japanese com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises and were 
obtainable only by “firms deemed necessary 
irom the standpoint of Japan’s nationai 
economy.” 

Subsequently, in an effort to curtail re- 
mittances from Chinese coolie emigrants 
in “Manchukuo,” estimated at FRB$70,- 
000,000 annually, permits were required 
for the transfer of funds from that area 
to North China in excess of FRB$50 per 
person. This measure induced such an 
exodus of Chinese coolie laborers from 
“Manchukuo” (thereby aggravating the 
serious labor shortage there) that in De- 
cember the limit which unskilled labor- 
ers could remit to North China without 
permit was raised to FRB$60 per month, 
and for skilled laborers to FRB$120 
monthly, in the hope of attracting emi- 
grants again to that region. 

Nanking Central Reserve Bank Cur- 
rency Regulations.—Refusal to accept 
Central Reserve Bank currency is a crim- 
inal offense, according to an Official an- 
nouncement of the Nanking regime made 
February 23. The Central Reserve Bank 
announced its total note issue to be 19,- 
830,000 Central Reserve Bank yuan on 
February 22, a decrease of 510,000 from 
the previous week. 


Colombia 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Loans.—Two decrees of 
January 28 authorized the issue of 1,500,- 
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000 pesos of 6-percent treasury notes for 
highway construction and of 600,000 
pesos of similar notes for banana-zone 
relief. (American Embassy, Bogota, Feb. 
ruary 14, 1941.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Proposed Literary Property Legisla- 
tion.—According to a measure under con. 
sideration in the Senate, literary property 
legislation as embodied in Law 32 of 1886 
would be modified to include all scientigic 
literary, and artistic works of whatever 
nature and kind, dramatic and musigg| 
compositions, motion pictures, Paintings 
sculpture, architectural models, and works 
of art or science as applicable to com. 
merce or to industry, printed matter 
plans and maps, plastic articles, photo. 
graphs, engravings, phonographic discs 
periodicals, and in short, all kinds of s¢j. 
entific, literary, artistic, informative, oy 
didactic material which may be deriveg 
from a process of reproduction or dis. 
seminated in a spoken or written form, 
Unsigned articles, reports, paintings 
engravings, or published information ap- 
pearing in a periodical or magazine re. 
produced in any manner whatever as long 
as it is apparent that it has been made 
expressly for the particular periodical or 
business or has been bought from an in- 
formational service, will be considered as 
the literary property of the given publi- 
cation. News reports gathered by re- 
porters in the employ of a particular pub- 
lication will also be encompassed by the 
present measure. 

Articles or periodical reports could be 
reproduced two days after having been 
published, except in cases where their 
reproduction is prohibited. A periodical 
or magazine that buys an article or a 
report from an author would have the 
exclusive publication rights to the same, 
and the author could not grant to other 
publications the right to reprint without 
the consent of the periodical or magazine 
in which it had been published. Individ- 
uals or entities violating any of the pro- 
visions covering literary property rights 
as embodied in the proposed measure 
would be subject to a fine of 50 to 500 
pesos for the first offense and in the event 
of a recurrence would have to pay dam- 
ages imposed in a judicial decision in ad- 
dition to the fine. Fines imposed in 
accordance with the measure would be 








determined by means of a court summons , 
of the civil circuit court having jurisdic- | 


tion. The sentence for the first offense 
aud any damages that might have been 
imposed as a reSult of a recurrence would 


be subject to appeal before the appro- | 


priate superior court. 
Consul, Bogota, December 7, 1940.) 
Taxation: Regulations Governing the 
Exemption of the Tax on Foreign 
Drafts.—To obtain the allowable exemp- 
tion of the tax of 5 centavos to the dollar 
on foreign drafts as prescribed in Decree 
No. 2078 of 1940, and in accordance with 
Resolution No. 74 of 1941, the interested 
party must make application in the form 
of a “memorial” to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and Public Credit, the application 


(American Vice | 
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to be accompanied by a copy of the con- 
tract, or the pertinent clause of the same, 
quthorizing the waiver of the tax. The 
ministry of Finance and Public Credit 
will then decide the applicant’s right to 
exemption. The Bank of the Republic, 
or the entities authorized to issue foreign 
grafts, will make the exemption of the 
tax under the circumstance referred to 
above, provided each request for exemp- 
tion is accompanied by a copy of the en- 
abling resolution issued by the Ministry 
of Finance and Public Credit authorizing 
the exemption. Decree No. 74 of 1941 is 
effective from date of promulgation (Jan- 
yary 21, 1941). (Report of American 
Vice Consul, Bogota, February 1, 1941.) 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reexportation of an Extensive List of 
Imported Arms, Munitions, Implements 
of War, and Basic Materials Prohibited.— 
A general prohibition against the re- 
exportation of an extensive list of im- 
ported basic war materials, largely arms, 
munitions, and implements of war, min- 
erals and mineral products, chemicals, 
metal-working machines, etc., has been 
established in Cuba by presidential de- 
cree No. 343 of February 12, 1941, pro- 
mulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of Febru- 
ary 17, 1941. 

The decree states that these imported 
raw materials and products are neces- 
sary for the functioning of various in- 
dustries in Cuba and at present are avail- 
able only in United States markets. In- 
cluded in the list, among others, are the 
following basic materials and products 
containing them: Aluminum, antimony, 
asbestos, chromium, graphite, jute, rub- 
ber, silk, tin, magnesium, quinine, vana- 
dium, tungsten, chlorine, aircraft parts, 
metal-working machinery, and petroleum 
products. 

These restrictions shall expire when 
the United States abolishes its system of 
control upon the exportation of such 
products. 


Transport and Communication 


New Steamship Service Established 
With West Coast of South America.—A 
new steamship service between Habana 
and ports in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Chile was scheduled to begin on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1941, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Royal Nether- 
lands Steamship Co. The service is to 
be monthly and to carry both freight and 
passengers. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Habana, February 7, 1941.) 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cellulose: Central Office Established 
by Slovakia to Allot Export Quotas.* 

Charcoal: Export Prohibition Canceled 
by Slovakia.* 
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Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fish and Fish Products: License Re- 
quired for Exports.* 

Butter: Exports Subject Special Taz.* 

Arrangement for Reciprocal Trade 
During First Half of 1941 Concluded With 
Finland.—Arrangements between Den- 
mark and Finland providing for their 
reciprocal trade during the first half of 
1941 were made by an exchange of notes 
on December 23, 1940, according to 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
December 24, 1940. 

Finnish exports to Denmark amount- 
ing to about 30,000,000 Danish crowns 
are covered by this arrangement. Half 
of this amount is expected to consist of 
lumber, and the remainder is to include 
cellulose, paper and pulp products, 
veneer, and metal wares. In return, 
Denmark is expected to export sugar, 
salt pork, salt beef, preserves, seeds, fire 
clay, machines, metal manufactures, and 
textiles to Finland. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Agreement With Canada Providing for 
Tariff Concessions Definitely Effective — 
(See Canada.) 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


No Change in Exchange Situation.— 
No change occurred in the exchange sit- 
uation in the week ended February 15. 
The Central Bank continued to buy dol- 
lars at 14.80 sucres to the dollar and to 
sell at 15. Some transactions were re- 
portedly made in the curb market, but 
they were said to have been compara- 
tively unimportant. (American Lega- 
tion, Quito, February 15, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Customs Surcharges Im- 
posed on Imports—Sales Tax on Domestic 
Products Increased.—Additional customs 
surcharges totaling 5% percent of the 
F. O. B. value of imported goods, except 
duty-free articles and medicines, and 7 
percent of existing import duties, were 
imposed by an Ecuadoran decree of Oc- 
tober 22, 1940, effective January 1, 1941. 
These additional charges were imposed 
for the express purpose of providing 
funds for the improvement of the water 
supply systems of Guayaquil, Quito, and 
a number of other municipalities in 
Ecuador. 

The sales tax on domestic products 
was also increased from 2 percent to 342 
percent of the value. Imported prod- 
ucts remain subject to a sales tax (col- 
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lected at the time of customs clearance) 
of 5 percent ad valorem on dutiable goods 
and 1 percent ad valorem on duty-free 
goods. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Quito.) 

[According to a further report of January 
17, 1941, the increased customs charges are 
not being applied to articles imported from 
the United States included in Schedule I of 


the United States trade agreement with 
Ecuador. ] 


El Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues——Customs receipts 
in January totaled $376,000, compared 
with $444,000 in the corresponding month 
of 1940. Revenues from import duties in 
the two periods were $336,000 and $381,- 
000, respectively, while those from export 
duties were $40,000 and $63,000, respec- 
tively. Export revenues are derived al- 
most entirely from a tax on coffee ship- 
ments. (American Consulate, San Sal- 
vador, February 20, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: New Regulations Governing 
Exports Replace Present Provisional 
Control Measures.—The provisional con- 
trol of the exportation of coffee from El 
Salvador has been replaced by a new and 
more comprehensive measure, regulating 
the exportation of this product in ac- 
cordance with the export quota for the 
United States assigned to Salvador by 
the Pan American Coffee Convention, by 
Salvadoran presidential decree No. 109, 
effective upon promulgation in the Diario 
Oficial of December 23, 1940. The de- 
cree creates a Department of Coffee Ex- 
portation, consisting of a Committee of 
Coffee Exportation and an Office of 
Coffee Control, to administer its provi- 
sions. This Department replaces the 
Coffee Quota Commission which admin- 
istered the provisional control measures. 
The decree also continues the present re- 
quirement permitting coffee exports only 
upon prior authorization from the Gov- 
ernment. (American Consulate General, 
San Salvador, January 8, 1941.) * 


* 
Finland 
Economic Conditions 
Economic conditions in Finland during 
the last quarter of 1940 present a picture 
of rising living costs, a difficult food- 


supply situation, and active domestic 
trade. 


Cost of Living Shows Steady Rise 


The cost of living in Finland has risen 
so steadily since the outbreak of the war 
that the Bureau of Social Research has 
decided to revise its indexes and adopt a 
new normal standard for use in contrast- 
ing present conditions. The pre-war pe- 
riod, August 1, 1938, to July 31, 1939, has 
been selected as the new standard year of 
the official cost-of-living index place of 
the year 1935 used until recently. This 
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new standard shows cost of living mount- 
ing from 110 in November 1939 to 131 in 
October 1940 and 133 in November 1940. 


Supplies and Rationing 


Finland shows a pronounced trend to- 
ward placing all articles of primary con- 
sumption under ration. One of the most 
rigorous measures adopted during the 
last quarter of 1940 was the rationing of 
meat and meat products. The individual 
monthly allowance of these products is 
said to be so small that it provides ap- 
proximately two square meals of meat 
per month for the average adult. Under 
a decree of December 7 the Ministry of 
Supply was authorized to expropriate oil 
cakes, meal, oil-bearing seeds, and fodder 
products, and to regulate the sale distri- 
bution, and prices of these products. 

The mixing of cellulose fodder with 
other fodder has been made compulsory; 
12 factories are reportedly producing 
this fodder. 

A number of other essential commodi- 
ties have become almost unobtainable 
during the quarter, partly through Gov- 
ernment control measures and partly 
through maldistribution. Eggs have dis- 
appeared from markets in urban centers, 
though they have not been rationed by 
decree. Following the rationing of meat 
by card there was a rapid slaughter of 
chickens, since their sale was not subject 
to the ration card—with a resultant de- 
crease in the supply of eggs. Other im- 
portant rationed foods such as starch 
and oatmeal are also said to be off the 
sales counters of stores. Considerable 
quantities of fruits have been imported 
from Italy, but only persons with chil- 
dren born during or after 1924 were given 
permits to buy such fruit. 


New Commodity Movements Stimulate 
Hopefulness 


The supply situation at the close of 
1940 did not appear to be quite so dark 
to the informed observer in Finland as 
it seemed to the layman who was hungry 
for meat, eggs, butter, milk, and fruit. 
A number of ships arrived in the Arctic 
harbor of Petsamo during December with 
tons of wheat, rye, wool, and linseed oil 
from South America, and fats, cotton, 
wool, and other necessary supplies from 
the United States. 

The Ministry of Supply announced 
that, as of December 1, the supply of food 
fats consisted of 585,000 kilograms of 
butter, 4,844,000 kilograms of margarine 
and margarine fats, and 780,000 kilo- 
grams of lard—a total of 6,209,000 kilo- 
grams. A month earlier the supply was 
only 3,600,000 kilograms. In addition, 
there was about 830,000 kilograms of 
cheese in the country. En route to Fin- 
land was a shipment of 548,000 kilograms 
of margarine fats, and awaiting ship- 
ment 1,887,000 kilograms of margarine 
fats and 750,000 kilograms of lard. 

The supply situation respecting meat, 
salt, eggs, cereals, sugar, coffee, potato 
meal, fodder, fertilizers, fuels, lighting 
materials, textile raw materials, metals, 
paint, oils, and soap is said to be regarded 
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as fairly satisfactory by the Ministry of 
Supply. 


Foreign Trade at Relatively Low Level 


Figures covering Finnish foreign trade 
during the first 10 months of 1940 show 
that civilian imports totaled about 
3,800,000,000 Finnish marks ($74,100,- 
000), while exports amounted to 2,100,- 
000,000 Finnish marks ($40,950,000). 
Imports consisted chiefiy of consumption 
goods, such as cereals, animal and vege- 
table fats, sugar, mineral oil and fuel, 
chemicals, wool and wool products, cot- 
ton and cotton products, and the most 
necessary production goods. Exports 
were chiefly lumber and wood products, 
woodpulp, paper, and cardboard. 

During the same period in 1939 the 


value of imports was 6,662,100,000 
Finnish marks ($132,575,000) and of 
exports 6,948,800,000 Finnish marks 


($138,281,000). 


Internal Trade and Home-Market 
Industries Advancing 


Domestic trade in Finland continued 
to advance during the fourth quarter. 
During November, sales of nine of the 
chief wholesale establishments in the 
country, representing about one-third of 
the total trade, amounted to 527,100,000 
marks, compared with 521,100,000 marks 
in October and 346,700,000 marks in 
November 1939. 

Industries producing for the home 
market boomed during the third quarter, 
and output reached a value of 4,000,000,- 
000 marks during this period, the highest 
quarterly figure ever reported for Finnish 
industries producing for the domestic 
market. While an important part of this 
production-value figure is due to rising 
prices, volume was also unprecedentedly 
high. This trend is said to be con- 
tinuing. 

The production-volume index for ex- 
port industries during the third quarter 
remained at 42 (1935=100), while the 
index for the same quarter in 1939 
was 98. 


Construction Registers Slight Gain 


Building activity in Helsingfors showed 
a slight increase during the last quarter 
of 1940. Buildings completed during the 
first 11 months of 1940 numbered 111— 
having a total volume of 1,400,000 cubic 
meters. 

A new rayon mill to replace one lost as 
a result of the recent war with the Soviet 
Union is scheduled to be constructed this 
spring—to have an annual production 
capacity of 500 tons of rayon and 2,000 
tons of artificial wool. 

The Wartsila Iron Co. completed a new 
iron works during the fourth quarter of 
1940, to produce 7,000 metric tons of pig 
iron annually. 


Nickel Mining Being Actively Resumed 


The Petsamo Nickel Co. reportedly re- 
sumed mining operations during Decem- 
ber. Although buildings at the mine were 
destroyed during the hostilities, work has 
gone forward reestablishing the property, 
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and at the close of the year 1,000 workers 
were employed by the company, lodge in 
temporary barracks. 

Construction work at the Nivala Nicke) 
Mines has engaged 500 men, Preparatory 
to starting mining operations that are 
expected to produce 50,000 tons of Nicke] 
ore annually. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Turnover Tar Established — 
A turnover tax on imports and on Sales 
in Finland was established by a law 
passed on December 20, 1940, according 
to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin 
December 23, 1940. It became effective 
from February 1, 1941, but the Govern. 
ment reserved the right, until June 39 
1941, to issue rulings not in conformity 
with provisions of the law. 

Goods imported for resale are taxable 
at 7 percent ad valorem at the time of 
importation, but goods imported by the 
consumer are subject to the tax at a rate 
of 11 percent. The following ad valorem 
rates apply on domestic sales: From pro- 
ducer direct to consumer, 9 percent; at 
wholesale, 6 percent; and at retail, 4 per- 
cent. 

Raw materials and semimanufactures 
are generally exempt from tax. Exemp- 
tion also applies to leaf tobacco, alcoholic 
beverages, water, gas, electricity, fire- 
wood, peat, coal, coke, synthetic ferti- 
lizers, lime for agricultural purposes, 
grain, bread, potatoes, salt, Baltic her- 
ring, milk, cream, butter, cheese, un- 
processed meat, fish, eggs, newspapers, 
periodicals, and scientific publications. 
Machines, installations, and means of 
transport, normally not sold through 
usual retail channels and generally in- 
tended for industrial purposes, are also 
exempt from the tax, except at the time 
of importation. 

Margarine: Import Duty Remover.* 

Arrangement for Reciprocal Trade 
During First Half of 1941 Concluded 
With Denmark.—(See Denmark.) 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Uniform Ad Valorem Export Duty 
Replaces Specific Rates on Certain Prod- 
ucts ——A uniform export duty of 5 per- 
cent ad valorem has replaced the various 
specific rates of export duty on certain 
goods exported from French Indochina, 
by a French decree of December 31, 1940, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Indochina for January 8, 1941, 
and effective retroactively from January 1. 

Among the articles affected are: raw 
silk; canes, rattans, and reeds; filings 
and waste of aluminum, copper, lead, and 
nickel; raw cotton; 
sugar cane; aniseed; gum-lac; molasses; 
and certain fish and live animals. 


cinnamon; sugar, | 


Former rates ranged from 2 to 200 | 


piasters per 100 kilograms, with the ex- 
ception of the duty on shells (mother-of- 
pearl, etc.) which was 4 percent ad 
valorem. 
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This change does not apply to special 
export taxes such as those on rubber, 
cereals, etc. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


Toward the end of 1940 Germany’s war 
industries continued to operate at capac- 
ity within the limits of available raw ma- 
terials and labor. According to the Labor 
Ministry, approximately 2,400,000 posi- 
tions were filled in the metals and muni- 
tions industries from December 1, 1939, 
to November 30, 1940. Of these, 775,000 
were skilled metal workers, including 
165,450 who were conscripted. Unskilled 
workmen totaled 1,632,000, of whom 
208,947 were conscripted. 

Some 486,000 workers were secured 
from nonessential industries by “combing 
out” those that could most easily be dis- 
pensed with. The ceramic, glass, leather, 
and paper industries supplied the largest 
number for the metal and munitions in- 
dustries. Apart from German workers, 
approximately 70,000 from foreign coun- 
tries were also employed in munitions 
factories. 

By giving unskilled workers special 
courses, the metal and munitions indus- 
tries secured the services of 126,455 
trained workers from April to September 
1940—41,550 were women. Furthermore, 
the situation was partly relieved during 
the past few months by granting “work 
leave” more liberally to skilled laborers 
serving in the Army. Nevertheless the 
demand of the munitions industries for 
skilled laborers appears far from being 
satisfied, and the Labor Ministry empha- 
sizes greater effort to mobilize available 
labor reserves, notably (1) by drawing on 
other branches of industry, (2) by inten- 
sifying the training of unskilled workers 
already employed in the metal and muni- 
tions industries, and (3) by a more ra- 
tional utilization of available labor. In 
particular, it will be necessary (a) to in- 
crease the employment of women, (b) to 
throttle further the production of non- 
essential goods, and (c) to draw to a 
greater extent on nonskilled workers in 
the building trades. 


Coal and Steel Situation 


Despite steps taken during the summer 
of 1940 to accumulate coal stocks for 
household use, the situation remained 
strained during the earlier part of the 
winter, with all indications pointing to 
a further aggravation in the first months 
of 1941 in case there should be a pro- 
tracted cold spell as was the case in 1940. 
In view of the experience of the first war 
winter 1939-40, the freezing of the rivers 
and canals before the middle of Decem- 
ber is regarded as particularly ominous. 
The necessity of supplying some of the 
occupied territories and practically all of 
the neutral countries of Europe with 
coal also increases the heavy strain on 
the Reich’s coal industry. It is reported 
that some of these countries have failed 
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to obtain the quantities they require, 
despite the fact that they had been 
promised or it was definitely stipulated 
in trade agreements with Germany. 


Despite the reductions in consumption 
quotas undertaken by the coal-control 
authorities, the demand for coke is still 
in excess of supplies. The Reich Coal 
Commissioner has, therefore, directed dis- 
tributors to discontinue deliveries of coke 
for kitchen and individual heating stoves. 
He urges that greater quantities of 
bituminous coal and briquettes should be 
used for central heating and warm water 
and that at least 20 percent of consum- 
ers’ requirements for these uses should 
be supplied by coal. Consumers have 
also been directed to mix at least 20 per- 
cent of coal with coke for central heat- 
ing. Apart from this measure, the coal 
syndicates have been instructed to re- 
duce all unfilled orders for coke by at 
least 20 percent. It has been suggested 
that the greater demand for coke is due 
partly to increased consumption of low- 
grade German iron ore. 


In regard to the Reich’s oil supplies, 
Marshal Goering on January 11, 1941, 
stated that “the total output of crude 
oil in the Reich has greatly increased 
compared with previous years,” and that 
“the Ostmark (Austria) has substantially 
contributed toward this increase.” 


The iron and steel situation has been 
alleviated by regular supplies of iron ore 
from Sweden and Luxemburg and by the 
increased production of low-grade domes- 
tic iron ore. In the above-mentioned ad- 
dress Goering asserted that this output 
had doubled since the beginning of the 
war, 


According to the press, current output 
of iron ore in Luxemburg has now 
reached 8,000,000 tons per annum. A 
part of this iron ore is consumed in Lux- 
emburg, but it is understood that the 
greater part is exported to Belgium, 
where the pig-iron industry has always 
been largely dependent on the supplies 
of Luxemburg ore. 


The steel situation, in the Reich and 
in the occupied territories, has been re- 
lieved by the steady gain in the produc- 
tion of the occupied countries. Thus, 
Belgian pig-iron output is reported to 
have risen from 26,790 tons in August 
1940 to 68,700 tons in September and 
116,360 tons in October. Steel-ingot 
production is reported to have jumped 
during the same period from 16,320 tons 
to 61,280 tons and 127,770 tons, respec- 
tively, with local steel industries operat- 
ing at approximately 50 percent of ca- 
pacity toward the end of 1940. 

In Luxemburg and Lorraine the out- 
put of steel is also recovering since much 
of the damage done to steel works during 
the German offensive in the spring of 
1940 has been repaired. There is said 
to be a strong demand for steel in Bel- 
gium on the part of rolling-stock manu- 
facturers, but many German firms are 
also placing large orders for steel in 
Belgium with a view of benefiting by more 
prompt deliveries. 
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Consumer-Goods Industries 


The paper and pulp as well as the tez- 
tile industries are among those which 
have had to undergo drastic changes in 
production programs, although total out- 
put has been relatively maintained, while 
at least in the pulp industry there has 
even been a moderate increase. 

The position of the pulp industry was 
characterized during 1940 mainly by in- 
creased production of chemical pulp for 
the manufacture of textile fibers, which 
in the old Reich rose from 220,000 tons 
in 1938 and 248,000 tons in 1939 to an 
estimated 270,000 tons in 1940. The out- 
put of “fiber pulp” in Greater Germany 
rose from 280,000 tons in 1939 to 300,000 
tons in 1940. Most of this product is 
made of beech wood—which accounts for 
the increased consumption of beech in 
relation to pine. While the consumption 
of pine is expected to remain unchanged 
in the forest year 1940-41 at 1,900,000 
cubic meters, the consumption of beech is 
estimated at 2,400,000 cubic meters in 
1940-41, compared with 1,950,000 cubic 
meters in the preceding year. Simul- 
taneously, the consumption of straw and 
waste paper for pulp manufacture is also 
believed to have increased in 1940. 

The war has tended to stimulate the 
demand for paper and cardboard. First, 
the consumption of paper for food-ration 
cards is officially placed at 2,000 to 3,000 
tons per month. Secondly, the paste- 
board industry has been called upon to 
supply material for the replacement of 
metal and wood containers for packing 
and for other purposes. 

In the textile trade, operation of indi- 
vidual mills varied considerably during 
the last months of 1940, according to the 
branches of industry and the extent to 
which individual enterprises were allo- 
cated raw material, most of which had 
been seized in the Netherlands, France, 
and Belgium. On the whole, however, 
cotton spinning and weaving mills were 
better employed than woolen mills, owing 
to the extensive use of “Zellwolle”’ or 
staple fiber and to cotton imports from 
the Soviet Union and certain eastern 
countries. 

Consumer’s demand for clothing, 
though still severely rationed, was more 
active toward the end of 1940 than last 
summer. Apart from Christmas trade, 
the press attributes this change to the 
fact that, with the prolongation of the 
war, people prefer to buy all they can 
on their “clothing cards’”—which are 
valid for a year—lest the quality of the 
goods may further deteriorate. Accord- 
ing to the press, the clothing industry 
is now working for the army with one- 
half of its capacity, covering 80 percent 
of the army’s requirements, while the 
remaining 20 percent is supplied by the 
army’s own tailoring workshops. 

In the first year of the war people 
were still wearing the shoes possessed by 
them at the outbreak of hostilities, but 
the question of footwear is becoming 
more acute with the prolongation of the 
war, especially since no similar oppor- 
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tunity as that afforded by the “clothing 
card” exists for the purchase of shoes. 
Footwear can be purchased only on in- 
dividual permits, which are difficult to 
obtain and the issuance of which is con- 
ditional on the applicant proving that 
his shoes are completely worn out. The 
possibilities for repairing old shoes are 
also limited, since shoemakers’ alloca- 
tions of sole leather and even of sub- 
stitutes are strictly rationed. It has 
been announced that in the future shoe- 
makers will be furnished “almost exclu- 
sively” with buna (synthetic rubber) for 
resoling. 


Construction Activity at End of 1940 


Work on war projects such as barracks 
and industrial plants under the Four- 
Year Plan continue to dominate the Ger- 
man building trade. In particular, the 
“Todt Organization,” the militarized 
Government agency for the execution of 
defense projects, devoted the greater part 
of its energies, apart from working in- 
tensively on fortifications along the Eng- 
lish Channel and the Atlantic Coast, to 
reconstruction work in the occupied areas 
of Western Europe, particularly in the 
repairing of bridges, railroad tracks, and 
public buildings which had been de- 
stroyed or damaged during the German 
offensive. 

Despite this concentration on war 
work, residential building could be re- 
sumed on a moderate scale owing to the 
partial release of building workers by the 
“Todt Organization” and to the employ- 
ment of war prisoners and foreign 
workers. 

According to the latest data, dwellings 
completed in 1940 approximated 100,000 
in the old Reich, compared with 220,000 
dwellings finished in the preceding year. 
The greater part of the dwellings com- 
pleted during 1940 belonged to the carry- 
over of unfinished dwellings from 1939, 
regarding which no statistical data are as 
yet available, and consisted largely of 
workers’ dwellings on which work was 
begun during that year to accommodate 
the personnel of some of the new big mu- 
nition and other factories. 


Food Supplies and Rations 


Owing to an abundant and late root 
crop, threshing is reported to have been 
considerably delayed during the winter of 
1940-41, compared with previous years. 
This, it is claimed, accounted for the late 
deliveries of grain during November and 
December. However, in view of the regu- 
lations requiring farmers to deliver their 
entire grain quotas before the end of 
February 1941, it is hoped that threshing 
and the delivery of grain, especially of 
wheat and rye, will be expedited during 
the first 2 months of 1941. During the 
winter the Reich Grain Board had to 
supply the flour mills with grain from its 
old -reserves, which, it is stated, will be 
replenished when the increased deliveries 
from the new crop are available after the 
termination of other, more urgent farm 
work. 

The allocations of bread, meat, fats, 
and other main foods remained practi- 
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cally unchanged during the 4-week ra- 
tioning period from December 16, 1940, 
to January 12, 1941. The shortage of tin 
plate for canned goods and the “priority” 
of army requirements have led to a fur- 
ther restriction in the distribution of 
canned vegetables. A decree has pro- 
vided for the distribution once during the 
winter of two tins of canned vegetables 
to every consumer, except Jews, but, in 
contrast to last year, these sales are lim- 
ited to cities with more than 100,000 in- 
habitants and to certain industrial dis- 
tricts. Provision has also been made for 
the distribution of a small quantity of 
dried vegetables (100 grams, or about 3 
ounces, for the whole winter), the pro- 
duction of which is reported to have been 
increased during the past season as a 
substitute for canned vegetables. 

As during the winter 1939-40, small 
quantities of peas, beans, and rice are 
being distributed between December 1940 
and May 1941. Furthermore, a special 
ration of 500 grams of sugar was made 
available for the period from December 
16, 1940, to January 12, 1941, while the 
marmalade ration for the 4-week period 
was raised from 600 to 700 grams per 
person from January 13, 1941, until fur- 
ther notice. Finally, the coffee ration of 
60 grams for the 4-week period, which 
began in October 1940, will be continued 
urtil March 1941. In addition, persons 
ove: 18 years of age will be given an op- 
portunity to buy 25 grams of tea in place 
of the regular ration of 125 grams of 
coffee substitutes. 


Tightening of Price Control 


While the price indexes showed the 
usual nominal changes during December, 
numerous decrees and administrative or- 
ders issued toward the end of 1940 by 
the Price Commissioner indicate that 
greater administrative pressure is now 
required to offset the effect of the various 
price-raising factors which tend to ac- 
quire greater momentum with the pro- 
longation of the war. 

The wholesale price index (1913100) 
advanced from 110.8 in November to 
110.9 in December. Compared with De- 
cember 1939, the increase was only 3.1 
percent. The index for raw materials 
and semimanufactures rose from 99.4 to 
99.5, respectively. owing to higher sea- 
sonal price schedules for fertilizers and 
coal. The slight rise in the index for 
finished products from 131.2 in Novem- 
ber to 131.3 in December is attributed to 
higher prices of textile goods which, as 
officially explained, resulted from the 
“higher admixture of domestic mate- 
rials.” The index for agricultural prod- 
ucts receded from 110.6 to 110.5. 

The cost-of-living index advanced 
from 130.2 in November (1913-14—100) 
to 130.8 in December. The cost of food 
and rents was unchanged, while the cost 
of clothing rose from 146.2 to 148.3, re- 
spectively, and the outlay for heating and 
lighting from 124.4 to 125.0. 

The growing difficulty of maintaining 
the existing rigid price structure in spite 
of the increasing shortage of many con- 
sumer goods was reflected in a statement 
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of the Price Commissioner complaining 
of the slackening in “price discipline” 
among both producers and consumers 
In an order of November 26, 1940, the 
Commissioner appealed to all business. 
men to reduce, without further delay ang 
without waiting for action on the part 
of the authorities, all prices for Products 
and services if they are excessive under 
conditions of war and of a “militarized 
national economy.” Furthermore, de. 
tailed regulations were issued during 
December for stricter control of prices— 
in particular those fixed by cartels, 


Exchange and Finance 


Increase in Savings Deposits in 1949— 
Assuming that savings deposits with a) 
savings banks of Greater Germany 
amounted to about 21,000,000,000 or 
22,000,000,000 reichsmarks at the end of 
1939, the Frankfurter Zeitung of January 
22, 1941, estimates the increase in these 
deposits during 1940 at 6,500,000,000 
reichsmarks. To this amount should be 
added an estimated increase of 1,000,- 
000,000 to 1,500,000,000 reichsmarks jn 
clearing deposits (Giro-Einlagen) with 
savings banks, making the total increase 
for both types of deposits between 
7,500,000,000 and 8,000,000,000 reichs- 
marks. 

Industrial Bond Issues in 1940.—Issues 
of industrial bonds increased to 883,200,- 
000 reichsmarks in 1940, from 512,800,000 
in 1939, and 157,000,000 in 1938. This 
marked increase was in large measure 
for the purpose of plant expansion es- 
sential for conduct of the war. Corpora- 
tions manufacturing synthetic gasoline 
and electric-power concerns floated the 
greater part of the new issues, 


Grenada 


Exchange and Finance 


No Exchange Available —Virtually no 
dollar exchange is available for any pur- 
pose. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues and 
expenditures in the fiscal year 1939-40 
were 12,150,000 and 11,036,000 quetzales, 
respectively. In the calendar year 1940 
revenues were said to be 11,647,000 quet- 





zales, compared with 12,418,000 in 1939. | 


The public debt at the end of 1940 was 
10,341,000 quetzales, of which 6,153,000 
represented £1,520,000 of sterling indebt- 
edness and 4,188,000 dollar and quetzal 
obligations, (American Legation, Guate- 
mala, February 19, 1941.) 

Customs 
import duties in January were 311,000 
quetzales and from export duties 288,000 
quetzales. In the corresponding month 
of 1940 the figures were 368,000 and 213,- 
000 quetzales, respectively. (American 
Legation, Guatemala, February 19, 1941.) 


Revenues.—Revenues from | 
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Haiti 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—Continued purchase of im- 
ported goods in excess of exports is pos- 
sible only because of the exchange 
prought into the country for investment 
in the banana, sisal, and other industries, 
exchange from tourists’ expenditures, 
and dollars brought in for carrying out 
the public-works program provided for 
in the July 1938 contract between the 
Government and an American engineer- 
ing company. Should any of these 
sources be reduced to any considerable 
extent before the close of the war and 
the reopening of world markets to Hai- 
tian products, serious aggravation of the 
present precarious position of the coun- 
try’s financial structure will inevitably 
result. (Report of Fiscal Representa- 

ve.) 

: Government Finances. — Government 
revenues and expenditures in the first 
quarter (October-December) of the fiscal 
year 1940-41 were 9,128,000 and 8,485,000 
gourdes, respectively, compared with 10,- 
423,000 and 10,342,000 gourdes, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding period of 
1939-40. During the 1940 quarter, ordi- 
nary accounts (excluding the nonfiscal 
and public-works contract items) showed 
an excess of revenues over expenditures 
amounting to 791,000 gourdes. The un- 
obligated Treasury surplus stood at 723,- 
000 gourdes at the end of 1940, compared 
with 1,725,000 at the end of 1939. 

Cumulative expenditures under the 
public-works contract of July 6, 1938, had 
reached 19,770,000 gourdes at the end of 
1940. 

The gross public debt, as of December 
31, 1940, was 63,124,000 gourdes, com- 
pared with 54,947,000 a year earlier. 
(Report of Fiscal Representative.) 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 

Second Protocol to Commercial and 
Payments Agreement Concluded With 
Switzerland—A second protocol to the 
commercial and payments agreement of 
July 5, 1939, between Hungary and 
Switzerland was concluded in Budapest 
on December 10, 1940, according to 
Feuille Official Suisse du Commerce for 
January 2, 1941. 

The protocol prolongs the validity of 
the 1939 agreement from December 16, 
1940, to June 30, 1941. No changes were 
made in the principles of the original 
agreement, but the protocol has as its 
object the “intensification of economic 
relations between the two countries 
and the promotion of the exchange of 
commodities according to current possi- 


bilities,” 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Balance of Payments, 1939-40.—In 
1939-40 India’s excess export balance of 
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merchandise trade amounted to 466,700,- 
000 rupees, the highest in 4 years. In 
addition, exports of gold, silver, and cur- 
rency on private and Government ac- 
count exceeded imports by 341,500,000 
rupees, bringing the total visible export 
balance of India to 808,200,000 rupees. 
The balance of remittances consisting 
chiefly of Central Reserve Bank pur- 
chases of sterling amounted to 968,800,- 
000 rupees, exceeding the visible export 
balance by 174,200,000 rupees. 

If, however, the corresponding figures 
for Burma are included, it is demon- 
strated that the India and Burma area 
provides a surplus of exchange with 
which to settle the adverse balance of 
invisible payments that normally accrues. 
On this basis the total visible export bal- 
ance in 1939-40 was 1,095,500,000 rupees, 
more than 100,000,000 in excess of the 
amount necessary to cover remittances 
from the two areas. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sisal and Hemp Fiber: Importation 
Made Subject to License—The importa- 
tion of raw sisal and manila hemp fiber 
from all sources, including Empire areas, 
has been made subject to license in 
British India, effective February 22, 1941, 
according to a dispatch from Calcutta, 
February 24. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Income and Excess Profits 
Rates Increased.—Budget proposals for 
the fiscal year beginning on April 1, 1941, 
raise the excess profits tax from 50 per- 
cent to 6624 percent. The surcharge on 
income and supertaxes has been in- 
creased from 25 percent to 3343 percent. 
The basic company income tax rate is 2 
annas and 6 pies in the rupee (15.625 
percent) plus a supertax also on the 
total income at 1 anna in the rupee (6.25 
percent). 


Ireland (Eire) 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Returns Higher but Unfavor- 
able-—Revenues for the 9 months ended 
December 31, 1940, totaled £22,717,827 
and expenditures £26,319,284, as con- 
trasted with revenues of £20,825,305 and 
expenditures of £24,382,082 in the same 
period of 1939. The outstanding feature 
of revenues was receipts from customs 
duties of £9,609,000, an increase of 
£1,235,000. 


Italy 


Commercial Law Digests 


Sequestration: Importation of Bonds, 
Negotiable Instruments, and Other Er- 
change Values—Bonds, negotiable in- 
struments and other exchange values im- 
ported into Italy via parcel or letter post 
have been declared subject to sequestra- 
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tion by an order issued by the customs 
authorities, in agreement with the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade and Exchange. 


The order published in the Sole of Jan- 
uary 14, 1941, provides that “if together 
with merchandise which may be im- 
ported by parcel post or letter post, bonds, 
negotiable papers, or other exchange 
values are found by the customs author- 
ities, they must sequestrate the bonds, 
etc., and draw up an indictment charging 
the sender with fiscal contravention and 
indicate the name of the addressee. The 
other contents of the package or letter 
may be forwarded to destination, pro- 
vided the import regulations have heen 
observed. If, however, bonds or negotia- 
ble papers sent by parcel or letter post 
through the mails, are found together 
with goods the importation of which by 
mail is prohibited and therefore consid- 
ered contraband, the customs authorities 
must sequestrate the whole contents of 
the parcel and draw up two indictments— 
a customs contravention and a fiscal con- 
travention—indicating the name of the 
sender and the addressee. It is the duty 
of the post office at the frontier to advise 
the addressees and foreign post offices of 
such measures taken.” 


Price Control: Retail Clothing Prices.— 
Following recent orders to the Prefects of 
Italy, instructing them to enforce observ- 
ance of the governmental decree forbid- 
ding retail price advances in the dry 
goods and clothing trades above those 
prevailing in June 1940, the Ministry of 
Corporations, to facilitate surveillance by 
the fiscal police, has specified the exact 
margins of overhead and profit allowable 
to retailers in certain leading items of 
textile products. Dealers in towns of 
over 40,000 population are authorized to 
increase the above percentages by five 
points. Dealers are again reminded that 
they must be prepared to show proof of 
the actual wholesale invoice costs of their 
inventories, adding only transportation, 
packing, and turn-over tax, and those 
having obtained greater margins than 
those allowed are subject to penalty. The 
margins in question are, of course, fixed 
uniformly for all the trade, large and 
small, and do not take into consideration 
the greater or less operating costs of 
eventual losses or individual dealers. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


Sentiment in business and financial 
circles continues gloomy, reflecting ap- 
prehension over the present interna- 
tional situation and repercussions from 
new legislation enacted by the Diet. 
Possibilities for new business are ex- 
tremely limited in view of State control 
measures. All important Government 
bills introduced in the Diet have passed 
the lower house, and the upper house 
is expected to act favorably on the re- 
maining legislation. All budget esti- 
mates submitted for the next fiscal year 
have been approved. 
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Silk Market More Active 


Security prices declined from 1 to 3 
yen during the week ended February 22, 
and heavy unloading of shares occurred 
during the latter part of the week. 

The silk market was considerably 
livelier from pressure for export demand 
and active local business. Spot and 
future prices were about 40 yen higher 
per bale. Arrivals of raw silk from the 
interior declined, and stocks on February 
22 were estimated at 18,000 bales, with 
a possible carry-over to March of 15,000 
bales. The silk-control bill passed the 
lower house on February 21 with riders 
providing for partial control over silk 
for export. 

Company Mergers Increase 

Corporation mergers during 1940 
totaled 161, involving capital of 3,718,- 
000,000 yen. From September 1936 to 
December 1938 the number of mergers 
reached 184, and the capital involved 
totaled 1,720,000,000 yen. 

The Ministry of Commerce issued an 
order February 12 placing exports of 
electric-light bulbs under a single con- 
trol unit, except those destined for yen- 
bloc countries. 


Soybean Distribution To Be Controlled 


The current nation-wide shortage of 
soybeans is expected to be relieved as a 
result of negotiations with the Man- 
churian Government which insures im- 
ports of 800,000 tons annually. Present 
stocks are to be investigated and dis- 
tribution more rigidly controlled. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Exemptions and Trade 
Protection Authorized for New Industries 
by Organic Synthetic Chemicals Law.— 
Exemption from import duty is author- 
ized for machinery and implements im- 
ported with the approval of the Minister 
of Commerce and Industry for use in the 
organic synthetic chemicals industry, by 
provisions of the Japanese Organic Syn- 
thetic Industry Law, and rules governing 
the enforcement of this law, which be- 
came effective January 10, 1941, accord- 
ing to an announcement at Tokyo. 

This law also authorizes the Govern- 
ment to restrict the importation of com- 
petitive products which may hinder the 
development of the organic synthetic 
chemicals industry in Japan, and to 
assess additional import duties to an 
amount not exceeding 50 percent ad 
valorem, in addition to the regular im- 
port duty. 


Kenya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Specified Valuables 
Made Subject to License.* 


Liberia 
Exchange and Finance 


1941 Budget Passed.—The 1941 budget 
was approved by the Legislature on De- 
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cember 13, 1940, with estimated revenues 
and expenditures balancing at $674,800, 
compared with the 1940 estimates of 
$675,000. Important sources of revenue: 
hut tax, $240,000; customs, $137,000; the 
emergency relief fund, $123,000. Main 
expenditures: debt charges, interest, and 
amortization, $149,800; War Department, 
$91,237. 


Luxemburg 


Exchange and Finance 


Franc Ceases to be Legal Tender.— 
The Luxemburg franc was declared to be 
no longer legal tender, as of February 5, 
by a decree of the Chief of the German 
Civil Administration. Luxemburg francs 
may be exchanged for reichsmarks until 
March 1, 1941, after which date they will 
no longer have any value. Reichsmark 
currency is to be the only currency in 
circulation. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron and Steel: Administrative Fees on 
Imports and Production.* 

Specific “Excise” Duties on German 
Products Reduced.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Corporations: Law Regarding Trans- 
fer of Registered Offices —A law of April 
26, 1940, enacted by the Netherlands 
prior to occupation, grants authority to 
corporations to transfer their head offices 
from one part of the Kingdom to another. 
A decree was issued by the Reich Com- 
missioner for the occupied Netherlands 
territory on August 29, 1940, suspending 
the law of April 26, 1940 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 28, 1940, 
p. 590). It should be emphasized that 
the suspending decree was issued by the 
Reich Commissioner, and not by the 
recognized Netherlands Government, so 
that the law of April 26, 1940, is still de 
jure in effect in all parts of the Kingdom. 


Netherlands 
Indies 
Economic Conditions 


Outstanding events of the month ended 
February 18 were in the political rather 
than the economic sphere. Both, how- 
ever, are closely related. According to 
the recent public statement of a high 
authority, Netherlands Indies economy 
has the greatest interest in the widest 
possible trade with all nonenemy coun- 
tries, whose capacity to absorb the raw 
materials that the Netherlands Indies is 
in a position to supply will determine 
that country’s economic status. 

The Japanese delegation in Batavia, 
attending the economic conference which 
has been in session for several months, 
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submitted proposals on January 16, to 
which a reply was made by the Nether. 
lands delegation on February 3. No pup. 
lic statements, however, have been mage 
and no further steps taken. 


Crops Benefited by Rains 


Abundant rainfalls during the past 3 
months have helped materially the native 
food crops in Java, which suffered from 
drought from about the middle of 1949 
until December. The total of replanted 
areas at the end of the year was larger 
by at least 43 percent than a year earlier 
According to official estimates, rice ang 
sweetpotato production in 1940 was ex. 
ceptionally high, as the result of larger 
harvested areas and higher yields. Cas- 
sdva and peanut production is estimated 
at slightly above 1939, while corn ang 
soybean crops are believed to be unsatis- 
factory. 


Shipping Scarcity Affecting Rubber Mar- 
ket—Sugar Trade Dull 


In sympathy with the New York mar- 
ket, the Batavia rubber market was weak 
during the second half of January, with 
small turn-over, but recovered Slightly 
early in February. 

Cancelation of booked shipping space, 
as the result of withdrawal of ships by 
the British Government from the Far 
East for use elsewhere, has caused seri- 
ous difficulties to rubber exporters. For 
this reason many shippers withdrew from 
the market and prices dropped in the 
second week in February. January ex- 
ports of rubber totaled 59,928 tons, of 
which 21,330 tons were estate supplies 
and 38,298 tons native rubber. 

Sugar statistics for 1940 show very 
satisfactory shipments to Eastern desti- 
nations and favorable local consumption. 
The current sugar market, however, is 
practically deserted, except for continued 
active demand from China for molasses. 


Volume of 1940 Foreign Trade Lower 


Higher prices for Netherlands Indies 
produce are reflected in trade returns for 
1940 which show an increase of 18 percent 
in the total value of exports, against a 
decline in volume, compared with the 
previous year. Total export trade 
amounted to 11,207,000 metric tons, 
valued at 873,600,000 guilders, compared 








with 12,067,500 tons valued at 739,600,000 | 


guilders in 1939. (The guilder averaged 
$0.53 in U. S. currency in both years.) 
Import trade in 1940 declined in both 


quantity and value, the former amount- | 


ing to 1,762,200 tons against 2,057,000 in 
1939, while the value of imports dropped 
5 percent from 469,340,000 guilders to 
444,300,000 guilders in 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Classified for License Control 
Purposes.—Revised Netherland Indian 
regulations, effective from January 1, 
1941, provide that applications for per- 
mission to import foreign goods, required 
to be secured by importers from the Ex- 
change Institute before orders may be 
placed, must specify the serial number of 
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the group of commodities within which 
e articles concerned are now classified 
r control purposes, by an order pub- 
ished in the Javasche Courant No. 98a 
of December 9, 1940. 

The schedule of these classifications 
comprises 18 groups of goods already sub- 
ject to import quota restrictions, and re- 
maining products classed in 54 other 


groups. 

Bleached and Unbleached Cotton 
Goods, Certain Synthetic Fertilizers, 
Electric Lamp Bulbs, Tooth Brushes, Cut- 
lery, and Kerosene Lamps: Expiring 
Quota Restrictions Continued for 1941.* 

Certain Oil Seeds and Products, and 
«yorstenlandsche” Tobacco: Exempted 
from 3 Percent Defense Export Duty.* 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Erchange Continues Available —Dol- 
lar exchange in unlimited amount is 
available for imports from the United 
States, and no delays in remitting are 
experienced. Sale of exchange for pur- 
poses other than imports is severely re- 
stricted, and each application to buy 
exchange for other purposes must go be- 
fore the financial commission here for 
approval. Each case is decided on its 
merits; however, exchange for the pay- 
ment of services considered reasonable 
and necessary such as premiums on in- 
surance policies, vacation and business 
travel, etc., is usually made available to 
the applicant. 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


The year 1940, according to the annual 
report of the Board of Trade, was one of 
progress in all fields of economic en- 
deavor. It was the first year since 1937 
that the sale of fish at good prices was 
possible without Government assistance, 
and the production of the logging camps, 
paper mills, and mines was stated to 
have been the highest in the country’s 
history. The expansion in production 
resulted in a substantial increase in the 
volume of bank clearances during 1940, 
and it is believed that the construction 
of military bases will put more money 
into circulation in 1941. The outlook, of 
course, is full of uncertainties, and the 
availability of shipping to carry exports 
is currently a matter of local concern. 


Improving Outlook in the Codfishery; 
1941 Seal Catch To Be Small 


If the war is not extended to the 
Iberian Peninsula, 1941 should be a good 
year for fish sales. Spain took 131,000 
quintals of salt fish in December 1940, 
whereas in 1939 it took none. Both the 
United Kingdom and Portugal were re- 
Ported large purchasers also, and ship- 
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ments to Puerto Rico were 32,500 quintals 
compared with 6,200 quintals in De- 
cember 1939. With these increases, total 
exports of salt fish for the month 
amounted to 257,000 quintals—the larg- 
est December shipments in many years, 
notwithstanding the absence of Greece 
and Italy, customarily important buyers, 
from the market. Total exports of dried 
fish from June 30 to December 31 were 
670,000 quintals as compared with 495,690 
quintals for the same period of 1939, and 
stocks at the year-end were down to 
257,000 quintals, compared with 549,000 
quintals at the end of 1939. (As used 
here, 1 quintal means 112 pounds.) 

A substantially increased export of 
frozen fish was also a feature of 1940 
trade, as well as firm demand and higher 
prices in cod-liver oil. On the whole, 
the leading industry of the island can 
be said to have profited considerably 
from the disappearance of Scandinavian 
competition. The winter codfishery, 
which is not large, is reported to be do- 
ing well, and the catch to date is esti- 
mated to be greater than for the past 
several years. This will mean an in- 
crease in the amount of cod-liver oil 
manufactured. 

Only four ships will take part in the 
seal fishery this spring, the smallest num- 
ber engaged since the industry began. 
Relatively large numbers of skins (of 
hair seals) taken in previous years are 
on hand, and, since England does not 
permit imports, their disposal is uncer- 
tain. 


Forest Industries Active; Newsprint Mills 
and Mines Busy 


As was forecast, the 1939-40 logging 
season saw the largest cut of pulpwood 
and pit props in the history of woods 
operations on the island—690,000 cords, 
of which 575,000 cords were pulpwood. 
The log cut in 1940-41 is expected to ap- 
proach 700,000 cords. Newsprint pro- 
duction is not quite so active now as in 
the fall, but it seems to have been about 
350,000 tons for 1940—a figure equally 
only once before, in 1937. 

Bell Island’s iron-ore production for 
1940 is estimated at 1,500,000 tons, 
nearly all of it shipped to Nova Scotia 
and England. Other mineral returns in- 
clude 116,000 tons of zine concentrate. 
42,000 tons of copper concentrate, 
46,000 tons of lead concentrate, and 
14,000 tons of fluorspar. It is expected 
that exploratory work will be begun this 
spring on a large low-grade chromite 
deposit in the island. 


Government Finances Show Smaller 
Deficit 


The Government’s financial situation 
continues to show improvement, with 
revenues higher and expenditures lower 
than a year ago. The number of able- 
bodied on relief in December was 17,000, 
compared with 29,000 in the last months 
of 1939. The sale of war-savings cer- 
tificates has been active. During the 
first week of 1941 subscriptions totaled 
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more than $10,000, bringing sales for the 
war period to $240,000. 


United States Trade with Island Heavier 
in Imports Than in Exports 


Activity of Newfoundland’s industries 
is reflected to a considerable extent in 
the United States returns of 1940 trade 
with the island. The value of shipments 
to the island for the year was $10,481,000, 
compared with $8,914,000 in 1939, and 
the value of receipts was $12,182,000, 
compared with $8,641,000 in 1939. The 
unusually large development in imports 
is apparently shared by a number of 
items, including newsprint and fish. 

Locally, radio business is reported to 
have been very good. The intense inter- 
est in world events has resulted in a 50- 
percent increase in sales of American 
sets in 1940 as compared with 1939. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Position Improved. — The 
budget position at the end of January 
1941 was greatly improved as compared 
with the position 1 year earlier because 
of an increase of nearly $1,000,000 in 
customs revenue and other increased 
revenues, while expenditures were also 
reduced substantially. Total revenues for 
7 months ended January 31, 1941, were 
$8,203,184 and expenditures $8,499,614, 
compared with $7,201,963 and $9,380,502, 
respectively, for the same period of the 
preceding year. The deficit has therefore 
been reduced from $2,178,539 to $296,430. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour and Meal: War Revenue 
Tax Changed From Ad Valorem to Spe- 
cific Rate—The special “war revenue” 
tax applying to imports of wheat flour 
and meal into Newfoundland was changed 
from the rate of 7% percent ad valorem 
to a specific rate of 36 cents per barrel of 
196 pounds, by a notice of February 10, 
1941, published in the Newfoundland Ga- 
zette, February 11. 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Conditions Unsatisfactory.— 
The all-important subject of foreign ex- 
change again was the object of attention 
in Nicaragua during January. The op- 
erations of the Commission of Exchange 
and the almost complete stoppage of im- 
port permits and foreign-exchange au- 
thorizations, while the Commission made 
an inventory of existing permits, were 
January’s outstanding developments in 
finance. Protests and complaints of mer- 
chants and importers have tended to in- 
crease, and, on the other hand, United 
States exporters with long-delayed un- 
paid drafts in Nicaraguan banks are also 
expressing concern, though the exchange 
authorities claim that the temporary de- 
lay in issuing new import permits and ex- 
change is enforced while they endeavor 
to have the outstanding drafts cleared. 
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On January 10 the Commission of Ex- 
change published notices in the public 
press to the effect that (1) a record of 
authorized orders must be declared by 
the importer before the Commission, (2) 
the Commission had postponed approval 
of new applications for import permits 
until permits already issued had been 
compiled, and (3) merchants who, with- 
out cause, have pending unpaid drafts 
will be restricted in the matter of per- 
mits until the drafts have been met. 
When the authorities begin functioning 
properly under the new exchange law 
there should be more orderly and more 
prompt foreign-trade finance operations, 
but in the meantime importers are crit- 
ical of the lack of import permits and 
their inability to place new orders. 

No official information as to the 
amount of foreign exchange issued in 
Nicaragua during January has become 
available to the public, and apparently 
the present policy of the Commission per- 
mits no publication of such information. 
Nor are such figures for December 1940 
available. Trade members and impor- 
tant importers are of the opinion that 
very few import permits or foreign- 
exchange authorizations were issued in 
January and that efforts are being made 
by the authorities to reduce the accumu- 
lated stocks of merchandise in the cus- 
toms warehouses. (American Legation, 
Managua, February 12, 1941.) 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Products: General Sales 
Tax Applied to Direct Sales.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Insurance: Compulsory Unemploy- 
ment.—The law of June 24, 1938, estab- 
lishing unemployment insurance has been 
abrogated by the German-controlled gov- 
ernment in Norway (as distinguished 
from the de jure Norwegian government 
temporarily established in London) and 
superseded by a decree of November 15, 
effective November 18, 1940. 

[The substance of the substituted pro- 


visions may be obtained on request from the 
Division of Commercial Laws.] 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


River Plate Regional Conference 
Adopts Proposals for Special Aid to Bo- 
livia and Paraguay and for General In- 
tensification of Regional Trade—‘See 
Uruguay). 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
situation was satisfactory during the 
week ended February 8 owing to the con- 
tinued purchasing of cotton and minerals 
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by Japanese interests, who also effected 
small but nevertheless influential opera- 
tions in 1941 cotton futures. Spot and 
future sales of flax concluded with United 
States buyers, a steady demand from 
Boston firms for wool, and the move- 
ment of the 1940 cotton carry-over under 
the plan devised by the British com- 
mercial mission, together with the usual 
shipments of miscellaneous items, also 
contributed appreciably to the supply of 
foreign bills. 

In addition to covering the demand for 
remittances abroad, the Central Reserve 
Bank’s exchange reserve fund began to 
build up somewhat after the decline 
caused by usual year-end settlements. 
Quotations for both dollars and sterling 
remained steady at the rates that have 
governed for several months, and the 
backlog of sterling payments continued 
to clear away gradually. (American Em- 
bassy, Lima, February 11, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Exportation to the United 
States Temporarily Permitted Only Un- 
der Permit—Coffee may be exported 
from Peru to the United States only un- 
der an export permit to be obtained from 
the Ministry of Finance, pending an allo- 
cation of the quota for exports of coffee 
to the United States, according to in- 
structions to the Peruvian Superintend- 
ent of Customs from the Ministry of 
Finance, announced in the Boletin de 
Aduanas, December 1940, Callao.* 


PhilippineIslands 


Commercial Law Digests 


Chattel Mortgages—An opinion 
handed down by the Supreme Court has 
held that where a mortgage on personal 
property is given to secure payment of 
a particular obligation and the mortgage 
recites that it will also be security for 
“any other indebtedness of the mort- 
gagor in favor of the mortgagee incurred 
in any other manner whatever,” such 
recitations operate to extend the mort- 
gagé to obligations of the mortgagor sub- 
sequently purchased or acquired by the 
mortgagee. Thus in the case of Ong 
Liong Tiak v. Luneta Motor Co., 38 Offi- 
cial Gazette 2004, the mortgagee, who 
had acquired by assignment a debt owed 
by the mortgagor to a third person, was 
held to have been within his rights in 
foreclosing the mortgage for nonpay- 
ment of the debt so acquired even though 
the mortgagor had satisfied the original 
obligation for which the mortgage was 
given as security subsequent to the time 
the mortgagee acquired the second debt. 


St. Lucia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unrefined Sugar: Import Duty In- 
creased.* 


Wines: Exempted From Surtaz.* 
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Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


Informal conversations between repre. 
Sentatives of the Danish, Finnish, ang 
Swedish governments to investigate the 
possibilities of increased trade were re. 
portedly scheduled for March 1. 

A pit-prop import cartel for Germany 
and the occupied countries is reported to 
have been established in Berlin. to con. 
trol pit-prop purchases in the Scangi- 
navian countries. 

Negotiations to develop an exchange 





of goods with Spain have failed so fay | 


to lead to results because of payment ang 
transportation difficulties. 

The Swedish Government has set 
aside 11,000,000 crowns ($2,621,300 at the 
current rate of exchange) of the tele. 
phone and telegraph fund for installa- 
tion of additional automatic equipment 
and for construction work during 194), 


Noteworthy Expansion in Chemical 
Industries 


Extensive experiments in the produc- 
tion of chemical raw materials are re- 
portedly being conducted by the Swedish 
chemical industry. Increased use of by- 
products of the expanded charcoal in- 
dustry, gas works, the explosives indus- 
try, etc., is being developed, and factories 
for the manufacture of a variety of 
chemicals have been planned or com- 
pleted. A nitrogen-of-lime plant with a 
capacity of 40,000 metric tons is said to 
be ready for operation. Another plant 
producing 20,000 metric tons of sulfuric 
acid is expected to go into operation this 
spring. 

After years of experimental work the 
great Swedish iron company Trafik A/B 
Grangesberg-Oxelosund placed in opera- 
tion a flotation plant at Malmberget for 
the production of apatite concentrate, 
intended as a partial substitute for im- 
ported raw phosphate. This plant is 
said to have a present annual production 
capacity of 20,000 to 25,000 metric tons, 
and work on plant expansion is being 
carried on now. 


Activities of Big Iron Concern 


The Luossavaara-Kiirunavaara A/B, a 
subsidiary of Trafik A/B Grangesberg- 


Oxelosund, has released no Statistics on | 


its iron-ore production and shipments 
during the past year. Its gross earnings 
during the year October 1, 1939 to 
September 30, 1940, however, were an- 
nounced at 75,529,978 crowns ($17,983,- 
328), compared with 100,990,282 crowns 
($24,045,305) during the previous year. 

During military operations in Northern 
Norway during May and June the prop- 
erty of the Luossavaara-Kiirunavaatra 
A/B at Narvik, Norway, was heavily dam- 
aged, and since that time no ore has been 
shipped through that port. A prelimi- 
nary estimate has placed these damages 
at 12,000,000 crowns. The company’s 
property at Narvik is booked at 28,000,000 
crowns as it stood prior to the war, less 
the usual write-offs. 
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sharp Drop in Residential Construction 


Statistics compiled by the city of 
stockholm reveal a decrease of 50 per- 
cent in the number of apartments built 
during 1940. During 1940 apartments 
completed totaled 4,815, compared with 
11,209 in 1939. More than 54 percent of 
the total were reportedly built with Gov- 
ernment aid, against only 22 percent in 
a January 1, 1941, only 562 apart- 
ments were under construction, compared 
with 4,394 on the same date in 1940. 

Recent findings of a Government com- 
mittee of experts indicated that costs 
would have to be reduced 30 percent be- 
fore there would be any active resump- 
tion of building operations. 


New Rationing Measures 


The Government has expropriated ali 
stocks of rubber tires and of candles. 
After February 19 new tires may be sold 
only against delivery of old ones. Can- 
dles have been taken over and rationed 
by the Government as part of the fat- 
conservation measures. Sales are said tu 
be limited primarily to households not 
equipped with electric or gas illumination. 

According to the local press, food con- 
sumption in Sweden during 1941 is esti- 
mated at 3,340 gross calories per day per 
capita, compared with an estimated cal- 
orie consumption of 3,660 during 1940 and 
3,820 during 1939. The largest decrease 
is anticipated in fat consumption. 


Production of Dairy Commodities 
Declines 


Because of a reduction of 23 percent in 
feed for cattle, milk production will be 
reduced about 25 percent. Butter pro- 
duction for the coming year has been 
placed at 60,000 metric tons, compared 
with 95,000 metric tons in 1940. Cheese 
production is estimated at about 75 per- 
cent of the pre-war volume. Reduced 
supply of feed is expected to reduce pork 
production 30 percent from pre-war levels 
to about 100,000 metric tons. Beef pro- 
duction, which is said to have been about 
35 percent higher than normal during 
1940, because of increased slaughtering, is 
also expected to decrease. Egg produc- 
tion is expected to drop by 25 to 40 per- 
cent. 

During 1938 Swedish farmers delivered 
2,847,000 metric tons of milk to cream- 
eries, from which were produced 80,103 
metric tons of butter and 36,524 metric 
tons of cheese. 

Before the war Sweden was on an ex- 
port basis for butter, eggs, and pork, and 
an import basis for beef and cheese. 

Relief rolls at the end of January are 
reported up 30 percent, to 30,352. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Herring: Import License Required.* 


Transport and Communication 


Baltic Freight Index Shows Further 
Rise—The combined freight index cover- 
ing Baltic Sea traffic, compiled by Sven- 
ska Handelsbanken, shows an increase of 
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11 units, or about 4 percent, to 296 for 
December 1940, compared with the month 
immediately preceding. The freight level 
at the end of 1940 was about three times 
higher than it was at the outbreak of 
the war. 

The coal freight component remained 
unchanged at 279; oil cake rates rose 16 
units to 300; lumber rates 19 units to 369 
and pulp rates 10 units to 238. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Centralization of Control of 
Importation and Production.* 

Exportation of Relief Parcels to Non- 
Swiss Nationals Prohibited—The send- 
ing of relief parcels from Switzerland to 
persons of other than Swiss nationality 
outside Switzerland, including indi- 
vidual shipments to prisoners of war, has 
been entirely suspended from January 
1, 1941, according to Feuille Officiel 
Suisse du Commerce for January 2, 1941. 
Swiss nationals outside the country may 
still be sent a maximum of one package 
of 2 kilograms gross weight of foodstuffs 
per month. 

Trade Turn-over Agreement Con- 
cluded With U. S. S. R—A trade turn- 
over agreement was concluded February 
24 between Switzerland and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, according 
to the Soviet press of February 25, 1941. 

According to the announcement, the 
agreement provides for a total trade 
turn-over of 224,800,000 Swiss francs 
during the first year, and 300,000,000 
Swiss francs during the second year of 
operation of the agreement. 

Switzerland agrees to furnish the 
Soviet Union with machine tools, electri- 
cal equipment, turbines, generators, elec- 
tric motors, hydraulic presses, precision 
instruments, etc. 

In exchange for these, the Soviet 
Union will deliver to Switzerland grain, 
timber and timber products, petroleum 
products, cotton, and other goods. 

This agreement is to become effective 
after its approval by the Swiss and Soviet 
Governments. 

Second Protocol to Commercial and 
Payments Agreement Concluded With 
Hungary.—(See Hungary.) 


Tangier 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Economic and Commercial 
Regime Established in Tangier—A spe- 
cial economic and commercial regime 
has been established for Tangier by a 
decree of the High Commissioner of the 
Spanish Zone of Morocco issued at 
Tetuan, February 6, 1941, according to 
the Tangier press of February 10. 

By this decree the entire control of the 
economic, commercial, and monetary life 
of the city of Tangier, both in its rela- 
tions with Spain and with foreign coun- 
tries, is to be exercised by the Direction 
of Economy, Industry, and Commerce, 
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recently established in the Spanish Zone, 
through the Bureau of Economy, Indus- 
try, and Commerce of Tangier. 

The latter Bureau is authorized to 
regulate the importation and exporta- 
tion of merchandise through the mari- 
time customhouse of Tangier, in accord- 
ance wtih instructions from the Direction 
of Economy, Industry, and Commerce, 
and to prevent the importation and ex- 
portation of goods and currencies for 
which this Direction has not previously 
issued licenses. 

The decree also provides for the con- 
tinuance of the reexport prohibition in 
Tangier in respect to merchandise origi- 
nating in Spain, or the Zone of the 
Spanish Protectorate, as well as in respect 
to goods of other origins to which pro- 
hibitions are actually being applied or 
may be applied in the future. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Of March 
1, for an announcement of the establishment 
of exchange control in Tangier. See ForrIcNn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 4 for an- 
nouncement of the establishment of the 


Direction of Economy, Industry, and Com- 
merce in the Spanish Zone of Morocco. | 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Licensed Im- 
ports——Exchange is available to cover 
only importations from the United States 
that have been licensed. No delays are 
reported in connection with approved re- 
mittances. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prior Import Licenses Required for 
Goods Paid for in Free Foreign Ez- 
change.—Import licenses from the Min- 
istry of Commerce are required for the 
importation into Turkey from certain 
countries, of merchandise to be paid for 
in free exchange, by decree No. 2/14812 


of December 4, 1940, published in the . 


Official Gazette and effective on Decem- 
ber 4. It is understood that imports from 
the United States are not subject to this 
license requirement. 

These licenses will be granted only for 
goods for which permission had been ob- 
tained from the Ministry of Commerce 
prior to placing the order. 

Lamp Glasses for Motor Vehicles Re- 
classified at Lower Rates of Import 
Duty.* 

Veterinary Preparations Made Subject 
to Pharmaceutical Regulations; Exami- 
nation and Analysis Required.* 

Oranges: Export License Required.* 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Rye: Subject to Export Permit.* 


ee 
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U.S.S. R. 
Economic Conditions 
Two-Shift System in Soviet Industry 


The results of the enforcement of the 
decrees of last June tightening labor 
control in industry and preventing labor 
turn-over have already begun to show 
in an increase of labor productivity. As 
a consequence, it is believed that in many 
branches of industry it is high time to 
change from the prevailing three-shift 
system of work to a two-shift system, as 
leading to even higher production. It is 
a fact that in many plants and factories 
the third shift was never run under full 
load: it suffered most from idle ma- 
chines, and in many cases was not neces- 
sary, but was useful as an excuse for 
failure to work properly in the other 
shifts, causing a shortage to be made up 
in the third. In other branches, such 
as the coal industry, the three-shift sys- 
tem made it impossible to keep machines 
in proper repair, and the two-shift ar- 
rangement was introduced, first in the 
Donets Basin, and then in all other coal 
mines in the Union. In this case the 
third shift was devoted to machine-re- 
pair. The result was a prompt rise in 
output, and the coal industry is now ex- 
ceeding its production plan. 

This experience is ground for believing 
that other kinds of industry would also 
benefit by a change from three shifts to 
two. The change, however, cannot be 
made mechanically, say Soviet com- 
mentators, but must be introduced after 
careful study of each division of produc- 
tion, and then put into effect graduaily— 
in machine-building, for example, one 
shop ata time. In the Kaganovich balil- 
bearing plant, for instance, certain ma- 
chines were run two shifts, and promptly 
increased their output, with greater earn- 
ings per worker, less overtime, and a more 
finished product. The third shift was 
given up to inspection and repair of ma- 
chines, which were kept in proper condi- 
tion, and every machine was carefully 
worked; each worker had his own part in 
production fixed, and output as a whole 
immediately rose. The same thing hap- 
pened at the Moscow bicycle factory, 
where more bicycles were turned out in 
two shifts than previously in three; here 
also manufacturing costs were sharply 
reduced. 

In the two-shift system it is possible 
to adjust machine-load efficiently, to 
arrange the work of machine-tenders 
and assistants to obtain maximum out- 
put, and to increase earnings. Other 
advantages: more careful and exact 
planning of production; better super- 
visory work. Proper allocation of skilled 
workers will reduce the number needed, 
and free the superfluous ones for trans- 
fer to other enterprises that need them. 
There must be no attempt (say students 
of the situation) to hold such men as a 
reserve, by putting them temporarily in 
secondary jobs. 

The change from three to two shifts 
should increase production, reduce the 
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number of workers, and lower manufac- 
turing costs, in the opinion of Soviet 
technicians. This cannot be accom- 
plished by mere formal action; every 
plant manager must strive to improve his 
manufacturing technique, taking advan- 
tage of the machines and men at his 
disposal. It is emphasized that efficiency 
and dirt in factories or mud in plant 
yards do not harmonize; high-grade 
labor should not have to spend time 
hunting for tools or materials. Produc- 
tion must be spread equally over the 
whole month, and not allowed to lag, 
only to pile up at the end of the period. 
And finally, say Soviet observers, man- 
agement and workers should use effec- 
tively every minute of the 8-hour work- 
ing day, constantly striving to improve 
their work. (From: Moscow Pravda, No- 
vember 16, 1940; official Soviet source.) 


Moscow in Figures 


In the new Moscow of January l, 
1940, the old 10-meter average width of 
the streets will rise to 30 meters, and to 
60 or more for the main streets now be- 
ing cut through. Buildings will be moved 
when possible, otherwise destroyed. AS 
fast as possible, asphalt pavements are 
being laid. Already 5,000,000 square 
meters are covered, of the 1,230 kilo- 
meters of streets in the city. Machinery 
in use to clean these streets consists of 
200 sweepers, 97 sprinklers, 200 snow re- 
movers, 60 giant snow loaders, and 14 
sanders. At night 41,457 electric lamps 
illuminate 1,000 kilometers of the streets. 

New buildings are rising all over the 
city: since 1928 about 4,500,000 square 
meters of new housing have been erected. 
The population is now 4,342,000. Women 
outnumber men by 300,000. Over 500,- 
000 are children from 1 to 7, and 500,000 
from 8 to 15 years old; the bulk of the 
people are 16 to 54. Every day over 2,- 
000,000 workers and employes go to work, 
and 750,000 children and youth to school 
and college. These are transported by 
3,297 taxicabs and 60 horsecabs; and by 
2,500 streetcars, 500 trackless trolleys and 
almost 2,000 busses, and the underground 
railroad, with about 1,200 kilometers of 
line. These agencies carry as high as 
6,500.000 passengers a day. 

Moscow is a junction of 11 railroads 
entering the city in 9 stations. In 1939 
over 200,000,000 passengers left Moscow 
for various destinations. Freight han- 
dled here runs up to 27,200,000 metric 
tons a year, of which 4,300,000 tons are 
shipped out and 22,900,000 tons received. 
Goods received consist chiefly of coal. 
petroleum products, metals, timber and 
lumber, and grain; those shipped are 
metal manufactures, machines, and 
manufactured foodstuffs. Moscow in- 
dustry daily produces goods valued at 
45,000,000 rubles (at 1926-27 prices). 

Moscow received last year 146,000,000 
letters and 17,400,000 telegrams, and 
sent out 156,000,000 of the former and 
15,000,000 of the latter. Telephone sta- 
tions, numbering 15, are not able to sat- 
isfy the demands for this service, though 
there are 135,900 subscribers already 
listed. 
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In 1939 Moscow’s income was 1,879. 
800,000 rubles, and it spent 1,870,900,009 
rubles: the chief items of expenditure 
were 423,300,000 rubles for education and 
443,900,000 rubles for health protection 
There are 690 schools, with over 22,999 
teachers, and more than 600,000 pupils 
There are also 974 kindergartens at. 
tended by 60,000 children, 340 play. 
grounds, 262 children’s clubs, and a thou. 
sand libraries. The health of the popy. 
lation is guarded by 135 hospitals, 479 
dispensaries, 479 “health points” in fac- 
tories, 31 maternity hospitals, 115 drug 
stores, and 14,000 doctors including 1,214 
dentists. (From: Moscow Izvestia. No. 
vember 19, 1940. Official Soviet source.) 

Trade Turn-over Agreement Concludeq 
with Switzerland.—(See Switzerland.) 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


1940 Earnings of British Shipping 
Companies——A review of earnings of 
British shipping companies during 1940, 
as published in “Fairplay” of January 9, 
1940, is summarized below: 

Twenty-four liner companies, with a 
paid-up capital of £36,678,968, reserves of 
£24,379,183, and Owning 479 ships of 
3,572,758 gross tons, valued in the books 
at £48,506,297, made profits from voy. 
ages, etc., of £7,374,787. Of this sum, 
£3,904,839 was set aside for depre- 
ciation, and a dividend of 6.09 percent 
paid to each shareholder. This dividend, 
however, is reduced to 3.66 percent if 
reserves are included as part of the capi- 
tal belonging to the shareholder. Similar 
dividends for 1939 were 4.20 and 2.84 per- 
cent, respectively. 

The 43 cargo companies have a paid- 
up capital of £12,451,034, reserves of 
£7,543,344, and debentures, loans, etc., of 
£3,365,569; their 289 vessels of 1,373,310 
groSs tons are valued at £13,107,426, and 
sundry debtors, investments, and cash, 
total £11,621,028. The profit from these 
companies totaled £1,736,263, of which 
£718,744 was allocated to depreciation, 
and a dividend of 6.32 percent was paid 
to stockholders. This dividend is reduced 
to 3.94 percent, if reserves are included. 
Similar dividends for 1939 were 5.54 and 
3.65 percent, respectively. 

A chart in the same issue of “Fairplay” 
shows that the cost of building a new, 
ready 7,500-ton cargo steamer fell dur- 
ing the 21 months ended June 30, 1939, 
from £125,000 to £85,000 but has since 
risen to £150,000. 

Minister of Transport Appoints Two 
Port “Dictators.’—To speed up the clear- 
ance of goods and make the best use of 
transport facilities, the British Minister 
of Transport has appointed two so-called 
“port dictators,” who took up their new 
duties on January 13, 1941. 

Functions and Powers.—Overriding 
powers, hitherto possessed only by the 
Minister of Transport himself, have been 
conferred on both directors. They will 
be able to issue instructions to the Port 
Emergency Committees as to the diret- 
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tions they give to the authority at any 
rt for expediting traffic. 

Their functions will be to coordinate 
the activities at the ports within their re- 
gions in order to secure: 

(1) The most rapid clearance through 
the ports of both inward- and outward- 
pound goods; 

(2) the quickest turn-round of ships; 


d 
5) the best utilization of available 
transport facilities. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


River Plate Regional Conference 
Adopts Proposals for Special Aid to 
Bolivia and Paraguay and for General 
Intensification of Regional Trade.—The 
regional conference of River Plate coun- 
tries, composed of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay, convened 
at Montevideo on January 27, 1941, and, 
after unanimously adopting 9 conven- 
tions and 17 resolutions, aimed at imme- 
diate economic relief to Paraguay and 
Bolivia and general intensification of 
commerce and production among the 5 
countries, closed its sessions on Febru- 
ary 6, 1941. 

In the nine conventions, unanimously 
adopted by the Conference, the signa- 
tory countries undertake, subject to rati- 
fication by each Government: 

(1) To admit, among themselves, in- 
ternational parcel post packages weigh- 
ing no more than 20 gross kilograms, at 
a reduction of 20 percent in postage rates. 
(Reservation to this undertaking was 
made by the Brazilian delegation) ; 

(2) To set up an Office in Buenos Aires 
to be known as “The Regional Office of 
Information and Economic Studies,” to 
study the practical results of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the conference, with a 
view of informing the respective govern- 
ments, and to collect documents and 
statistical data on all problems of mutual 
interest, in order to assure better eco- 
nomic interchange; 

(3) To accord, insofar as the laws and 
regulations will permit, preferential re- 
ductions in transportation rates for 
goods destined to or proceeding from 
Paraguay or Bolivia; 

(4) To recognize the problems arising 
from the landlocked condition of Bolivia 
and Paraguay, and to concede the most 
ample and freest transit through their 
respective territories, in conformity with 
international obligations and the laws of 
the respective countries; 

(5) To agree to the most ample facil- 
ities for the transport of petroleum by 
pipe lines, constructed or to be con- 
structed in their territories, and to ex- 
empt petroleum from taxes and charges 
of all kinds, other than existing trans- 
port charges; at the same time facilitat- 
ing the construction of pipe lines across 
their respective territories for transport- 
ing petroleum from one country to the 
others, in agreement with internal laws 
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or by means of bilateral conventions that 
may be signed for this purpose; 

(6) To facilitate tourist travel in the 
Signatory states, by suppressing any 
taxes or charges that may apply to their 
entry or transit, accepting the cedula 
(poll tax receipt) as sufficient passport 
identification; 

(7) To permit the transit of immi- 
grants by free passport visas, which may 
be collective or individual, and to collect 
no fee of any kind (other details con- 
cerning the transit of immigrants are to 
be worked out by means of bilateral 
agreements) ; 

(8) To refrain (on the part of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Uruguay), for the next 
ten years, from invoking the most- 
favored-nation clause with respect to 
exemptions and facilities which they now 
accord or may accord in the future to the 
products of Bolivia or Paraguay, so long 
as these favors are not granted to any 
third country; and 

(9) To undertake bilateral agreements 
on matters affecting exchange, banking 
facilities, and credits; to study the possi- 
bility of reducing all charges on the 
transfer of funds and drafts drawn by 
one against the banking institutions of 
the others; and the possibility of estab- 
lishing an exchange stabilization fund, to 
be deposited in the Central Bank of one 
of the countries, against which a country 
in a monetary crisis could draw. 

Among the 17 resolutions adopted by 
the Conference are included: 

(1) A recommendation to the partici- 
pating countries to study the possibility 
of concluding a regional customs union, 
and of making like agreements with other 
adjacent countries; (2) recognition by 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay of the 
needs of Bolivia and Paraguay as land- 
locked countries, and an undertaking to 
reconcile these needs with the economic 
interests of all of the countries through 
regional or bilateral treaties; (3) the 
establishment of free zones in maritime 
or river ports, after technical studies to 
determine the best location, capacity, 
etc.; (4) the conclusion of bilateral 
agreements to regulate frontier traffic, 
and to exempt from import duties and 
customs formalities daily border trade 
and that for immediate consumption; 
(5) the reduction of consular fees on com- 
merce, traffic, and passengers between 
Signatory countries; (6) the facilitating 
of imports of medicinal preparations and 
pharmaceutical specialties manufactured 
in the participating countries, without 
prejudice to the existing laws and regu- 
lations governing the importation of 
these products; (7) recognition of the 
international status of the Uruguayan 
law of July 13, 1910, exempting books 
from import duty; and (8) a resolution to 
increase imports of materials of regional 
origin, required for the industries of the 
various countries in which these articles 
are not produced or in which they are 
produced in insufficient quantities, the 
specific materials to be determined by 
bilateral agreements, and to include 
natural products, raw materials, manu- 
factured articles, fuel export surpluses, 
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and other materials required for com- 
munications, transportation systems, and 
industrial development. (American Em- 
bassy, Montevideo, February 8, 1941.) 

Tires Weighing Up to 2 Kilograms: 
Import Duty Reduced One-Fourth.—The 
fixed official customs valuation for tires 
weighing up to 2 kilograms each has been 
reduced from 2 to 1.50 pesos per kilo- 
gram, thereby proportionately reducing 
the import duty on these tires, by a de- 
cree of January 3, 1941, promulgated in 
the Diario Oficial, January 14, 1941, 
Montevideo. 

The fixed official valuation for tires 
weighing more than 2 kilograms remains 
unchanged at 2 pesos per kilogram. 

(The import duty is 31 percent, plus a 
surtax of 21 percent, of the fixed official 
customs valuations mentioned above.) 

Egg Crate Separators: Temporary 
Duty-Free Admission Authorized.* 

Paraffin for Sausage Casings: Fixed 
Official Valuation Replaces C. I. F. Value 
for Duty Purposes.* 


Transport and Communication 


Plan for Further Railway Construction 
Approved.—The bill proposing an exten- 
sion of the State Railway line of Sarandi 
del Yi al Norte, 40 kilometers to Banquillo 
in the vicinity of the Rio Negro was ap- 
proved by resolution dated January 29, 
1941. The 1940-41 Public Works Pro- 
gram earmarked 1,900,000 pesos for this 
purpose. (Office of American Commer- 
cial Attaché, February 5, 1941.) 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Require Consular 
Stamp Instead of Certification—Import 
licenses covering shipments to Venezuela 
require merely the stamp of Venezuelan 
consuls abroad, instead of formal con- 
sular certification, as proof that the goods 
shipped conform to those covered by the 
license. This action was taken for the 
declared purpose of eliminating the pay- 
ment of the fee for consular certification 
of documents, by substituting the con- 
sular stamp for which no fee is collected. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Caracas, 
January 18, 1941). 


{Under the Venezuelan import-exchange 
control regulations, exporters to Venezuela 
are required to present a copy of the import 
license, issued to the importer by the Import 
Control Commission of Venezuela, to the 
Venezuelan consul, together with the other 
prescribed documents, for all goods for which 
orders are received by mail, and for which 
payment is to be made after receipt of the 
goods in Venezuela, except on parcel post 
shipments, the value of which, including 
Venezuelan import duties, does not exceed 
50 bolivares (about $15.65) per package. | 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lump-Sum Turn-over Tax Increased.— 
The rates of the Yugoslav lump-sum 
(Continued on p. 423) 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Aeronautic exports in 1940 were val- 
ued at $311,757,326. The year’s exports 
included 3,064 powered land planes, 
$170,070,953; 72 land planes minus en- 
gines, $3,436,465; 361 partial shipments 
of land planes to be assembled abroad, 
$21,295,094; 26 seaplanes and amphibi- 
ans, $1,541,156; seaplanes or amphibians 
to be assembled abroad, $3,557; and 9 
gliders or lighter-than-air craft, $5,090; 
4,986 engines, $49,873,823; engine parts 
and accessories, $19,724,433; instruments 
and parts, $7,303,386; propellers and 
parts, $9,967,196; parachutes and parts, 
$1,068,779; and other parts and acces- 
sories, $27,467,394. 

The 14 outstanding markets in 1940 
were as follows: United Kingdom, $134,- 
543,037; France, $75,463,921; Canada, 


$33,994,473; Australia, $15,887,718; China, 
$11,087,467; Netherlands Indies, $6,128,- 
729, Sweden, $5,231,384; Finland, $4,- 
303,299; Union of South Africa, $4,033,- 
849; Brazil, $3,013,606; Turkey, 
$2,458,860; Norway, $1,468,591; Argen- 
tina, $1,179,609; and Belgium, $1,150,083. 
These 14 countries together accounted for 
96.21 percent of the total exports during 
the year—the remainder went to 70 other 
markets. 

The grand total value of aeronautic 
exports, since they were first reported 
separately in 1911 is $677,606,199. The 
1940 trade accounted for 46 percent of 
this total. 

The value of aeronautic exports to the 
14 principal markets for 1940, compared 
with the preceding 3 years are shown in 
the following table: 





Country 


United Kingdom_____-- 
France__- Pe estate 
Se 
Austraiie..........- 
China_- ae ses 
Netherlands Indies-_--- --- 
Sweden " 

Finland era 
Union of South Africa__ 
an 
ES a ae 
SP ee 2 ES Sars ae 
SR oe 
Ee 


Percentage of total____- ee ee 
Number of other markets---_------------ 


1940 | 1939 1938 1937 


$134, 543, 037 $34, 794, 800 $3, 916, 117 $1, 729, 271 
75, 463, 921 42, 484, 742 878, 775 200, 894 
33, 994, 473 3, 275, 132 3, 511, 093 | 1, 856, 775 
15, 887, 718 | 2, 265, 152 1, 240, 510 | 1, 389, 806 
11, O87, 467 | 1, 071, 782 | 6, 391, 713 3, 961, 819 

6, 128, 729 6, 248, 675 8, 495, 288 546, 859 
5, 231, 384 477, 285 1, 004, 291 631, 141 
4, 303, 299 462, 551 82, 357 47, 349 
4, 033, 849 171, 330 465, 690 472, 410 
3, 013, 606 1, 924, 649 1, 946, 947 1, 675, 092 
2, 458, 860 1, 176, 732 3, 160, 336 2, 450, 391 
1, 468, 591 56, 344 28, 661 95, 448 
1, 179, 609 2, 186, 630 6, 187, 342 4, 403, 507 
1, 150, 083 279, 883 102, 526 164, 292 

96. 21 82. 74 54. 84 | 49. 80 


70 77 73 68 





The preliminary monthly total value 
figures for aeronautic exports for each 
month of 1940 as compared with the 
same months in 1939 and 1938 follow: 























Month 1940 1939 1938 
January _-_--_-- $25,477,977 | $4,896,018 | $2,879, 311 
February-.------ 20, 599, 703 6,775,782 | 4, 967, 429 
eS 20, 332,369 | 8,886,533 | 6, 544,930 
a 21,795,643 | 7,460,819 | 7,020,901 
May. 22,590,110 | 10,365,638 | 7,829, 193 
June_______- 27, 591,288 | 10,619,563 | 7,952,921 
as --| 22,713, 601 | 9,039,122 | 6, 191, 933 
August__.._.._._._| 37,479, 494 12, 136,845 | 5,379, 621 
September | 22, 939, 697 8, 776, 901 4, 641, 962 
October , 31, 388, 506 3, 195, 532 4, 966, 792 
November___....| 26, 737, 709 6,759,648 4, 156, O84 
December ------ 32, 111,229 | 28, 893, 811 5, 696, 612 

Teta... 311, 757, 326 | 117, 806,212 | 68, 227, 689 





@ Jtaly—Rome press reports that in an 
effort to accelerate aviation development 
between Italy and South America a new 
plane will shortly be placed in service 
on the line from Rome to Rio de Janeiro. 
The craft is a new metal hydroplane, 
designed and constructed by Filippo 
Zappata, with 4 Piaggio engines develop- 
ing about 5,400 horsepower. It is indi- 
cated that Cantieri Reunitti Dell Adri- 
atica has been developing this machine 
for over 2 years. 


The plane, called the “Cant 25-11,” 

has a transport capacity of 25,573 
pounds, exclusive of fuel, and has ac- 
commodations for 16 passengers. It is 
stated to ordinarily develop a speed of 
205 miles per hour, with the possibility 
of being increased to 249 miles per hour. 
Fully loaded, the ship weighs 34 tons, 
and tan rise to an altitude of 13,120 feet 
in 16 minutes; it has a nonstop range of 
2,486 miles. 
@ Mozambique—A new hangar for the 
Lourenco Marques Airport is reported 
under construction. It will measure ap- 
proximately 308 feet long, 85 feet wide, 
and 33 feet high. It will accommodate 
14 big machines, with ample room, so 
that all machines can be maneuvered, 
since no pillars are being erected in the 
hangar, 

The metallic structure is being built 
of soft steel, and almost all connections 
will be riveted. Running through the 
hangar and close to the workshop will 
be two differential trolley chain hoists 
of 3 tons each. These hoists, which are 
mechanically moved, with free space 
above the planes large enough to allow 
each motor to be hoisted, will run freely 
on beams until they reach the entrance 
to the workshop. 


Automotive Products 


™@ Germany.—An order of the Reich 
Minister of Roads and Communications 
provides for the examination—at leay 
once a year—of all trucks with a capacity 
of more than 1.5 metric tons, as well as 
of all trailers and tractors. 

A special Examination Board has been 

appointed to set up regulations governing 
such inspections. All vehicles examineg 
will be placed in one of five categories 
depending on the state of repair or con- 
dition of the vehicle. The examinations 
will be made by experts who will giye 
certificates pertaining to the condition 
of the vehicles inspected. From time to 
time street or road controls will be made 
to ascertain if examinations have been 
carried out and to determine the working 
condition of the vehicles. The purpose 
of these measures is to increase the time 
of usefulness of motor vehicles and to 
insure better service, especially on short- 
distance hauls. 
@ Martinique—Owing to exchange diffi- 
culties, it will be practically impossible 
for dealers in Martinique to place orders 
for new cars in the United States during 
1941. If dollars are obtainable, requests 
in all probability will be for trucks only. 
Dealers are also faced with the fact that 
only a minimum of spare parts for units 
now in use may be obtained. 

Retailers of gasoline will experience a 
further loss in sales over 1940 when con- 
sumption dropped about 50 percent, be- 
cause of Government regulations, as well 
as the economic position in general. 
Aggregate mileage operation decreased 
about 50 percent during the past year. 


Chemicals 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Ammonium sulfate imports into the 
United States during 1940 totaled 42,234 
long tons ($1,274,541), compared with 
110,761 tons in 1939 and an average of 





118,000 tons during each of the preced- | 


ing years. Substantially all of the 1940 
imports originated in Canada. 
@ Chile.—Sales of Chilean sodium nitrate 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, 
were reported at 1,800,612 metric tons, a 
gain of almost 16 percent over the pre- 
ceding year, according to the annual re- 
port of the Nitrate and Iodine Sales Cor- 
poration. Larger sales to the United 
States were almost wholly responsible 
for the gain. The corporation reported 
that the original stocks on hand on June 
30,1933, have been entirely liquidated, ex- 
isting stocks are from new production. 
Twenty nitrate plants were in opera- 
tion on June 30, 1940; eighteen were pro- 
ducing crystallized nitrate and two, gran- 
ulated nitrate. The “Santa Laura” and 
“Brac” plants of the Cia Salitrera de 
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ca y Antofagasta, and the “Esper- 
ar slant of the Cia. Salitrera Es- 
peranza—all three being Shanks plants 
which had been inoperative for some 
years—operated during 1939-40. 


sales and Stocks of Chilean Sodium 








Nitrate 
| | 
Year | Sales | Stocks ! 
| Metric tons Metric tons 
ne 1, 021, 271 1, 768, 261 
tl 1, 274, 440 1, 629, 367 
1935-36 i : } 1, 346, 000 | 1, 499, 714 
6-37 “Be | 1,561,536 | 1, 228, 454 
ponte h | 1 578, 108 | 1, 070, 658 
1938-39 | 1, 557, 028 941, 102 
1939-40... .| 1, 800, 612 609, 908 








— 


1 At end of fiscal year. 


(American Commercial Attaché, San- 
tiago.) 
@ Manchuria.—Despite announced plans 
to increase production of ammonium sul- 
fate in Manchuria with a view to increas- 
ing shipments to Japan, little seems to 
have been accomplished. During the first 
7 months of 1940, the last for which pro- 
duction figures are available, average 
monthly production was slightly over 
16,000 tons, or approximately the same 
as in the preceding year. Lack of prog- 
ress is generally ascribed to the shortage 
of coal, which at times caused the fac- 
tories to close down and at all times pre- 
vented their running at full capacity. 
@ United Kingdom.—Under The (Brit- 
ish) Control of Caustic Potash and Car- 
ponate of Potash, effective January 18, 
1941, purchases for consumption of caus- 
tic potash and carbonate of potash which 
may be made by any one person without 
license are restricted to lots not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate 5 hundredweight a 
month, except in the case of liquid caus- 
tic potash where the corresponding 
amount is 13 hundredweight a month of 
material not exceeding 55 percent KOH. 
The Ministry of Supply states that it is 
probable that in the future caustic potash 
will normally be available only in liquid 
form. Local production of caustic potash 
will probably adversely affect the imports 
of this alkali from the United States. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Uruguay—mThe Institut de Quimica 
Industrial, Montevideo, which is an au- 
tonomous Government organization, en- 
joys the monopoly for the manufacture of 
industrial chemicals in Uruguay. One 
of the Institute’s products is superphos- 
phate which has been prepared in the 
past chiefly from Moroccan phosphate 
rock. Because packing houses have a 
considerable excess supply of bones due 
to loss of foreign markets, the Institute 
has displaced mineral phosphates with 


domestic bones in its superphosphate 
plant. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Imports of coal-tar dyes entered for 
consumption through New York and 
other ports of the United States during 
1940 registered a decline to 1,849,379 
pounds (foreign invoice value $2,608,323) 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


from 5,212,457 pounds (foreign invoice 
value $6,554,940) in 1939. 


Dye Imports by Principal Countries of 











Shipment 
Country 1939 1940 
Pounds Pounds 
ee Sees oe 2, 663, 937 | 1,007, 504 
i), eee 693, 080 
France_ snipe ene 137, 323 62, 892 
United Kingdom__ : 78, 607 64, 777 
PRIN naa a chan nansce.can wen 49, 817 18, 549 
Go déewetwaeedaovswnscll Ares 553 2, 577 








Imports of coal-tar dyes classified by 

method of application in 1940 (1939 
shown in parentheses) were: Acid, 361,- 
695 pounds, foreign invoice value, $593,- 
780 (1,092,569 pounds, $1,489,200); vat, 
604,101, $784,359 (1,683,367 pounds, $1,- 
912,022); mordant and chrome, 151,386 
pounds, $207,859 (458,596 pounds, $543,- 
119); direct,’ 508,576 pounds, $720,842 
(1,488,748 pounds, $1,992,930); artificial 
silk, 89,981 pounds, $128,077 (190,667 
pounds, $267,284); basic, 78,762 pounds 
$694,437 (158,431 pounds, $172,384); sul- 
fur, 8.950 pounds, $8,282 (67.461 pounds, 
$62,637); color-lake and spirit-soluble, 
30,775 pounds, $66,594 (59,656 pounds, 
$111,273); and unclassified, miscellane- 
ous, 15,153, $4,093 (12,962 pounds, 
$4,091). 
@ China—Important amounts of dyes 
are normally consumed in Tsingtao, 
where the manufacture of textiles is the 
leading industry. At present, however, 
with a total estimated capacity of 281,- 
000 spindles and 8,100 looms, its rate of 
operation is only from 30 to 40 percent 
because of the shortage of raw cotton. 

Japan, Germany, England, and the 
United States are normally the chief sup- 
pliers of dyes to the Tsingtao market. 
About 70 percent of the indigo and 80 
percent of the sulfur black come from 
Japan. Formerly Germany and the 
United Kingdom were the chief sources 
for indigo. Most important in the dye- 
ing industry in 1940 was sulfur black. 
Imports of dyes into the Tsingtao area 
during the first nine months of 1940 were 
as follows: aniline dyes and other coal- 
tar dyes not otherwise recorded, 165,744 
gold units; artificial indigo, liquid or 
paste, not over 20-percent strength, 
66,261 kilograms, valued at 51,847 gold 
units; artificial indigo, liquid or paste, 50 
percent strength, 41,640 kilograms, 226,- 
345 gold units; artificial indigo, grains or 
dried, 60-percent strength, 21,285 kilo- 
grams, 178,972 gold units; and sulfur 
black, 490,800 kilograms, 183,458 gold 
units. Germany figured prominently in 
all the foregoing classes as supplier with 
the exception of artificial indigo, liquid 
or paste, not over 20-percent strength. 
The United States was credited with only 
24,639 gold units of aniline dyes and other 
coal-tar dyes not otherwise recorded. 
(The gold unit was worth $0.677 in United 
States currency in September 1940.) 

@ Colombia.—Imports of tartaric acid to 
Colombia during 1939 rose to 100,571 


1Includes rapid fast dyes. 
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kilograms (valued at 105,538 pesos) from 
61,885 kilograms (63,281 pesos) in 1938, 
most of which originated in the United 
States. The countries of origin in 1939 
were: United States, 60,353 kilograms; 
Germany, 20,902 kilograms; Italy, 16,310 
kilograms; United Kingdom, 3,002 kilo- 
grams; and France, 4 kilograms. 

@ Spain.—Exports of argols from the 
Barcelona region of Spain to the United 
States in the calendar year 1940 
amounted to 2,315,344 pounds valued at 
$244,203. Exports of tartaric acid from 
Barcelona to the United States during 
1940 amounted to 154,322 pounds valued 
at $48,000. 


Construction 


@ Brazil—Construction of the Santos- 
Arica Transcontinental Railway is pro- 
gressing under the direct supervision of 
Dr. Luis Alberto Whately, Engenheiro 
Chefe da Comissao Mixta Ferroviaria 
Brasileira-Boliviana, Corumba, Matto 
Grosso. (American Consulate, Sao 
Paulo.) 

@ Germany.—Large dams, in connection 
with hydroelectric power plants, holding 
8,000,000 cubic meters of water, are 
scheduled to be constructed on the Vis- 
tula River and its tributaries, according 
to Elektrizitaetswirtschaft, to prevent 
flood disasters such as occurred in 1934. 
Also four new hydroelectric plants were 
put in operation on the Main River dur- 
ing the first half of 1939 and two addi- 
tional plants in the spring of 1940, in 
connection with the building of the 
Rhine-Main-Danube canal and the con- 
struction of the Danube dam and hydro- 
electric power plant in Ybbs-Persenbeug 
(Austria). 

@ Manchuria.—Construction of the rail- 
way connecting Suihua, on the Harbin- 
Heiho Railway, and Chiamussu was com- 
pleted December 1, 1940. The sections 
between Lienkiangkou and Tangyuan 
(27.6 kilometers) , Tangyuan and Nancha 
(102.0 kilometers), and Nancha and 
Tailing (33.8 kilometers) have been 
under provisional operation, the first sec- 
tion since January 15 and the last two 
from May 1, respectively. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


@ Canada.—The Canadian Government 
in January 1941 made further regula- 
tions pertaining to the cheese industry 
and expanded the powers of the Dairy 
Products Board. Holders of excess 
quantities of any dairy products are re- 
quired to dispose of such excess in order 
that it may be exported, and manufac- 
turers of cheese are to manufacture white 
or colored cheese, waxed or unwaxed, as 
the Board may prescribe. 

Canada.—The combined output of con- 
centrated whole-milk products and by- 
products in January was 12,567,065 
pounds (10,151,402 whole-milk products, 
and 2,415,663 byproducts), an increase 
over the preceding month of 267,270 
pounds, or 2 percent, and an increase 
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over January 1940 of 2,647,710 pounds, 
or 27 percent. 

Exports of concentrated milk totaled 
4,875,600 pounds, a decrease from De- 
cember of 1,167,800 pounds, or 19 percent, 
but an increase over January 1940 of 
2,657,900 pounds, or 143 percent. The 
chief item is evaporated milk, exports of 
which in January 1941 represented 92 
percent of the total for all exports of 
concentrated milk in that month. 

Holdings of concentrated milk in cold 
storages, warehouses, and dairy factories 
on February 1 totaled 12,973,181 pounds, 
compared with 17,830,771 at the begin- 
ning of the preceding month and 13,- 
864,958 on February 1, 1940. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Chile—The 1941 apple crop of Chile is 
officially estimated at 650,000 boxes of 
about 44 pounds each. However, the 
manager of the Association of Producers 
of Apples and Pears of Chile estimates 
that the members of this group will pro- 
duce about 625,000 boxes, while nonaf- 
filiated growers will produce 80,000 boxes, 
or a total of about 705,000 boxes. Both 
calculations ignore sales of apples in bulk 
by farmers directly to consumers, as well 
as apples consumed by the growers, since 
neither item plays a significant role in 
the apple trade. 


Exports of Apples From Chile 




















Destination 1939 | 1940 

Bores | Bores 

ES arenas | or 
France_-..-- eee iene ee 30, 609 | 68, 200 
ESE yee ree ee 75, 863 | 1, 84 
Other Europe............- 18, 771 290 
ei AEE ESSE 40, 513 26, 100 
|: #2 3, 222 | 5, 300 
RASS 2, 145 | 1, 463 
Colombia- ---- {PERERA SR 209 | 800 
(ae wocen-------| 681 | 1, 722 
A aan aCe } 900 | 2, 800 
EEE a ann | 1, 670 | 200 
a amin cen kai wewin 33,900 | 60,931 

Falkland Islands-_--..........--- ae 
Ee 679, 235 169, 651 
Although markets could be found 


abroad for only about 170,000 boxes in 
1940, the producers’ association estimates 
that the export surplus in 1941 will be 
200,000 boxes for its members and 280,000 
for the entire country. 


Production, Consumption, and Export 
Surplus of Apples in Chile 


{In thousands of boxes] 











| } 
Total | Domestic) Used for 
Year produc- | consump-| derived pce 
tion | tion | products | * — 
} 
ae 705 | 400 25 280 
910 | 400 100 410 
1943. 870 450 200 270 
1944 980 450 200 340 
1945 1, 030 | 500 200 330 
aan | 1, 200 | 500 200 | 500 


| | | 





Total production of pears in Chile for 
1940 has been estimated at 72,000 boxes 
and exports at approximately 12,000 
boxes (26,800 in 1939). Of the 1940 ex- 
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ports, 9,504 boxes went to South Ameri- 
can countries and 1,875 to Europe. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Santi- 
ago.) 

Chile-——The 1941 crop of table grapes 
in Chile will amount to about 60,626,500 
pounds, according to official estimates. 
This compares with an estimated crop 
for 1940 of 65,035,700 pounds, a drop of 
about 9 percent. The decline is attrib- 
uted to unfavorable weather during the 
spring and sudden changes in tempera- 
ture. It is hoped that 2,777,800 pounds 
can be exported, including 80 percent or 
about 2,205,000 pounds, to the United 
States. 


Exports of Table Grapes From Chile 


|In boxes of 44 gross pounds] 





Destination 1939 1940 

United States _ 52, 200 | 67, 717 
Ecuador - - 12, 818 15, 881 
Panama__- 4, 409 7, 354 
Venezuela 2, 827 | 154 
Brazil 2, 727 | 
Colombia 2, 654 | 4, 636 
Pert. ... J 1,045 | 1, 709 
Cuba_- ; 627 | 1, 245 
Guatemala_. 245 781 
Argentina 90 72 
Falkland Islands | 45 18 
Great Britain 15, 469 : 
Sweden 11,719 | 4, 545 
Norway -| 909 

Total 106, 866 105, 012 


The most recent agricultural census 
was that of 1936. At that time the fol- 
lowing data, which are indicative rather 
than definite, were collected. 


Cultivation of Table Grapes in Chile 








Vines 
r - —| Produc- 
Varieties | | Not yet oe 
Bearing | bearing in _— 
1936 
—_ _ _—_— \——— _ 
| Metric 
| | tons 
Almeria ae 223, 582 11,914 406 
Alfonso Lavalle 79, 506 | 63, 991 | 324 
Cuyana. - -. 484,955 | 132, 532 | 2, 551 
Rosada.---- 430, 667 177, 195 1, 368 
Emperor - -- 88, 629 12,952 | 929 
Torontel_- 3, 049, 263 3, 067, 305 | 8,013 
Others_.- | 5, 969, 690 1, 044, 081 | 11, 047 
‘Qotal .| 10,327, 294 4, 509, 575 24, 649 





(American Commercial Attaché, San- 
tiago.) 
@ Cuba.—Exports of fresh fruit shipped 
from the port of Habana to the United 
States in January are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Exports of Fresh Fruit From Habana to 
the United States 





January 
Item mee a = 
1940 | 1941 





| Pounds | Pounds 
Papayas.---.--- 26,677 | 58, 381 
Pineapples------- | 115, 750 1 7, 863 
Plantains-___.-. | 394, 860 585, 918 
RC crddidaanane } 1, 865 9, 940 
1 Crates. 
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Heavy rains in December ruined a syp. 
stantial part of the Cuban watermelon 
acreage on the Isle of Pines, but inasmuch 
as this acreage has since been largely re. 
planted, the total area in watermelons 
this winter closely approximates the ayer. 
age of 150 acres. Early export shipments 
began the first part of February, but no 
volume is expected to be reached unt} 
April and May. (American Consulate 
General, Habana.) 


Grain and Products 


@ Rice unloads in Hawaii during the 
week ended February 20 consisted of 
692,400 pounds of cleaned rice from the 
mainland. 


California rough and milled rice mar. 

kets were reported dull, with no outstand. 
ing changes. Most Hawaiian distributors 
were well supplied for their needs of the 
next few weeks. Some California-Japan 
rice was wholesaling locally at $4 per 109 
pounds, although only a few sales were 
reported, as most retailers had covered 
their requirements prior to the recent aq- 
vance in prices. California paddy was 
quoted at $1.73, f. o. b. shipping points 
and California-Japan rice at $4.121% de. 
livered in Honolulu. Southern markets 
were reported quiet and steady. (Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Honolulu.) 
@ Cuba.—Little interest was displayed in 
American rices during the week ended 
February 12, and buying activity dropped 
toaminimum. The extremely dull mar- 
ket conditions noted during the week 
were largely the result of continued firm 
prices above the views of Cuban import- 
ers, most of whom already have plentiful 
supplies for present needs, according to 
general trade reports. Secondary dis- 
tribution reportedly continues restricted 
by the larger than usual stocks in the 
hands of retailers. 


Sales were little, if any, in excess of 
15,000 pockets, with Rexoras, 15 and 50 
percent broken, selling at $5 and from 
$4.45 to $4.35, respectively. One lot of 
50 percent broken Early Prolifics brought 
$3.50, while a few parcels of Japan, 13 
and 25 percent broken, were traded on 
the same basis. (Prices are per 100 
pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 


The Oriental rice situation continued | 
quiet, with no sales for import, new car- | 


goes, or firm offers during the week. 
While no new nominal quotations were 
reported, dealers state that Eastern mar- 
kets remained firm. 


Imports through the port of Habana | 


during the period February 6—12, 1941, 
totaled only 5,000 pockets (227,896 kilo- 
grams) of American rice, with no arrivals 
of Oriental rices, according to statistics 
compiled privately from ships’ manifests. 

Cuba.—The Cuban rice market re- 
mained quiet during the week ended Feb- 
ruary 19, and the demand for American 
rice exceeded only slightly the unusually 
low level of the previous week. Lack of 
buying interest among importers contin- 
ued to be attributed, by trade reports, to 
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e inventories on hand and on order, 


rn prices in markets of origin, and the 


restricted development of retail trade in 
a] areas coincident with the normally 
active cane-grinding season. 


gales were between 25,000 and 30,000 
pockets, mostly for forward positions, ac- 
cording to the trade. Rexoras, 15 to 50 

recent broken, were in greatest demand, 
at $5.10 to $4.35, while a few parcels of 
garly Prolifics, 22 to 50 percent broken, 
were traded at $3.80 to $3.58. A single 
lot of mixed long grains, 33 percent 
proken, Was disposed of at $3.80. (These 
prices are all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
Habana.) 

oriental rices remained inactive. Ar- 
rivals at Habana included 1,000 sacks of 
oid, hard patna from Calcutta, for which 
there is a limited specialty market in 
cuba. Nominal quotations remained 


ynchanged from those previously re- 


ted. 
Taeeerts through the port of Habana 
during the period February 13-19 totaled 
96,357 pockets (3,939,654 kilograms) of 
american and 1,000 sacks (112,056 kilo- 
s) of Oriental rice. (American Con- 
suate General, Habana.) 


Meats and Products 


§ Finland—Since the small amount of 
meat obtainable in Helsinki is insufficient 
to meet the recently imposed scanty ra- 


_ tion (84 to 96 cents monthly), the exten- 








sive slaughtering of poultry, which is not 
subject to meat rationing, has resulted 
in the virtual disappearance of egg sup- 
plies. 

En route to Finland or awaiting ship- 

ment at the 1940 year end were 2,435,000 
kilograms of fats for margarine manu- 
facture and 750,000 kilograms of lard. 
Stocks of these products on December 1 
were 5,624,000 kilograms and stocks of 
butter were only 585,000 kilograms. 
Since November 1 the average consump- 
tion from stocks has been 355,000 kilo- 
grams of butter and 150,000 kilograms of 
margarine, while only 234,000 kilograms 
of butter had been received weekly. For 
this reason, only one-half of the fat ra- 
tion is being issued in butter. It was 
proposed to vitaminize margarine, be- 
ginning January 1, with 150 kilograms 
of cod-liver-oil concentrate imported re- 
cently, containing enough vitamin A to 
vitaminize some 3,000,000 kilograms of 
margarine. 
8 Uruguay.—Packing-house slaughter in 
1940 declined from the previous year by 
18 percent in cattle, 11.7 percent in 
sheep and lambs, and 41.3 percent in hogs 
and pigs. Slaughterings (1939 figures in 
parentheses) were: Cattle, 943,731 (961,- 
097); sheep and lambs, 1,330,861 (1,507,- 
152); hogs and pigs, 62,860 (107,018). 

Exports of Uruguayan refrigerated 
meat in 1940 decreased 4.2 percent from 
those of 1939. Since July 1940, exports 
to countries other than the United King- 
dom have been negligible. The following 
table shows total refrigerated-meat ship- 
ments by the four packing houses in 
Uruguay from January 1 to December 31, 
1939 and 1940. 
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Shipments of Refrigerated Meats From 
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Exports of Fresh Vegetables to the United 
































Uruguay States From Habana—Continued 
To United To other November-January 
Kingdom countries 
Month Item 
1939-40 1940-41 
1939 1940 1939 1940 

I se) a a Sn ncdendadeakes 17,079,618 | 19,950, 804 
Tons Tons Tons Tons iis ci datipdleinc cet eine 1, 112, 573 2, 330, 453 
January _---_--- 2,835 | 5,672 | 1,637 2,009 a sn ccasmabakedees 383, 222 1, 347, 568 
es 3, 666 5,203 | 2,003 2, 304 Se re 743, 979 538, 169 
March. 4,600 | 3,027 2, 685 974 Lima beans-- --__-- liam nen ieaeatinse 1, 526, 619 2, 347, 106 
Bat soe dcas cn 3,246 | 5,988 3, 689 3, 511 CI horses se ets 1, 611, 309 1, 296, 823 
May. 2,720 | 3,523 | 3,132] 5,628 i ET Re: 59, 550 |.....-__-- : 
June 3, 211 3, 289 | 2,610 2, 130 CHS bash be Sins cee Sete 322, 382 494, 289 

a 2,621 4,015 1, 757 5 
August. ee 2, 432 4, 272 2, 880 10 WOES cote ee 22, 839, 252 28, 305, 212 

September. --_--_-_-_- 3, 391 3,936 | 1,797 19 

October... “s 3, 460 3, 668 2, 146 20 
Noveber______- 4, 071 1, 986 i, 12 i ™ 

a oa) soon | see = (American Consulate General, Ha 
ys bana.) 
Total. .| 39,835 | 47,970 | 27, 683 16, 684 

















(American Commercial Attaché, Mon- 
tevideo.) 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Sierra Leone.—Ginger shipped by rail 
to Freetown during November 1940 
totaled 100 tons. Exports of ginger in 
the same month totaled 213 tons (United 
Kingdom 50, United States 163). Chilli 
exports totaled 17 tons, all to the United 
States. Stocks in Freetown ready for 
shipment in November were 91 tons of 
ginger and 37 tons of chilli. 


Vegetables and Products 


@ Cuba.—Heavy rains late in December 
considerably damaged the Cuban early 
tomato acreage unharvested at that 
time, and resulted in reduced exports in 
January, totaling 239,050 lugs (278,983 
in January 1940 and 415,395 in January 
1939). The increased demand for Cuban 
tomatoes and improved prices in Janu- 
ary influenced the Department of Agri- 
culture to permit the exportation of 7 by 
7 pack for a limited period. If growing 
conditions remain favorable and supplies 
from competitive sources are not unduly 
large, it is expected that exports during 
the next 2 months may not fall far be- 
hind the 1,080,955 lugs recorded in Febru- 
ary and March 1940. 

Since other Cuban winter vegetables 
(peppers, okra, eggplant, and lima beans) 
were not seriously injured by December 
storms, exports in January exceeded 
those of January 1940. Exports of Cuban 
winter vegetables so far this winter have 
been materially larger than exports in 
the corresponding 3 months last winter, 
although they have fallen short of the 
record established 2 years ago. 


Exports of Fresh Vegetables to the United 
States From Habana 














January 
Item —_—_————__ 
1940 1941 

Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes aera ..--| 10, 260, 723 8, 859, 153 
EE Se ae 735, 967 1, 201, 006 
Peppers oe 338, 908 1, 115, 208 
Okra Se) 176, 842 193, 086 
Lima beans--.._.-.-- ? 622, 480 624, 396 
0” 727, 750 392, 332 

Potatoes. ......-.. Set 59, 550 |..... es 
NIN istic caeoakccaend 153, 806 217, 849 
ih soities aaniesee 13, 076,026 | 12, 603, 030 





Glass and Products 


@ Sweden.—The entire personnel of 
about 100 workers of Aktb. Hof- 
manstorpe New Glass Factory, making 
high grade glassware, has been dis- 
discharged as of February 1, 1941 ac- 
cording to the Swedish press; the reason 
being the loss of foreign markets. It 
is reported that the management is con- 
sidering the possibility of producing 
other products. 


Gums, Waxes, and Resins 


@ Honduras.—Liquidambar exports from 
Honduras for the last 5 fiscal years were 
as shown in the following table. 











Year | Quantity Value 
| 
LN .-gallons_- 599 $1, 050 
oo rae kilograms. 3, 160 3, 131 
SS | Se 1, 568 1, 418 
a OEE Sie on... 2, 974 2, 813 
Sa wai cecadcwecanube main 305 





The United States took practically all 
shipments made during the first 4 years 
and 70 percent of 1939-40 declared ex- 
ports. (American Consulate, Teguigalpa.) 
@ India.—Exports of beeswax, both crude 
and refined, from India do not average 
more than 200 long tons annually, but 
demand in 1939 was unuSually heavy, 
particularly from the United Kingdom, 
and shipments totaled 300 tons. 

The bulk of crude beeswax shipped 
from India goes to the United Kingdom, 
where it is used for making shoe polish. 
Small lots are also shipped to the Straits 
Settlements and other Far Eastern coun- 
tries. Over 80 percent of the Indian 
beeswax shipped abroad is exported 
through Calcutta. The trade reports 
that the annual collection of beeswax in 
the Calcutta district averages about 120 
tons, 50 percent of which is obtained in 
April, May, and June. The Government 
of India has enforced restrictions on ex- 
ports of beeswax, but it is reported that 
permits for shipment to the United 
States are easily available. 


Hardware and Plumbing 


@ Colombia.—Merchants are now buying 
large quantities of American hardware, 
as their stocks of European hardware 
have become depleted. It is estimated 
that orders during January increased 100 
percent in comparison with those of No- 
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vember and December. Many mer- 
chants, fearing that war conditions may 
shortly make it difficult to obtain sup- 
plies, are stocking heavily in hardware. 
(American Consulate, Cali.) 
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@ Cuba—American manufacturers have 
for some time been the leading suppliers 
of the Cuban market for plumbing wares, 
and the active competition in this market 
is principally among the various Ameri- 
can concerns selling in Cuba. 

Habana is perhaps the only city in 
Cuba with a sufficiently well developed 
sewerage system and water supply to 
warrant the use of important quantities 
of sanitary fixtures. It is doubtful 
whether the market for such fixtures 
could be appreciably enlarged until sim- 
ilar facilities are further developed in 
other parts of the island. 

There is some demand for high-grade 
plumbing and sanitary fixtures and sup- 
plies in Cuba, but the market, on the 
whole, is for grade B goods. Because of 
present unsatisfactory economic condi- 
tions, the preference is for low-priced 
fixtures. (American Consul General, 
Habana.) 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


@ Canada—Output of leather footwear 
in 1940 amounted to 26,261,088 pairs— 
the largest production ever recorded in 
Canada. Compared with 1939, the 
previous high-record year, the increase 
amounted to 822,457 pairs, or 3 percent. 
Larger civilian consumer demand and in- 
creased military requirements were re- 
sponsible for the gain. Of the total out- 
put in 1940, women’s shoes accounted for 
46 percent, men’s for 32 percent, misses’ 
and children’s 13 percent, and boys’ and 
infants’ footwear 9 percent. 

Details of Canadian production of 
leather footwear, in pairs, during the 
past 5 years follow: 











Year Pairs 
ie aon card ealatan iehrendaicialirtrinminaiite wiberwidics 21, 888, 531 
EY See SSG ee 24, 108, 688 
i ies deetaeaceeieninsivcerardentneiate 21, 948, 921 
ROR Sy aye eee Se 25, 438, 631 
on i ated EES. & Ee A aa 26, 261, 088 





@ Haiti—Observers express the opinion 
that Haiti offers a possible market for 
from 200 to 500 dozen of imported wo- 
men’s handbags annually. Demand for 
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genuine leather bags is very small be- 
cause of the limited purchasing power of 
most of the population, and sales con- 
sist chiefly of types made from “imita- 
tion” leather. Local retail prices of the 
more popular types of bags generally 
range from $1.50 to $2. December and 
March are the months of greatest de- 
mand; consequently, orders are placed 
during September, January, and Febru- 
ary. Job and “close out” lots comprise a 
very important share of the bags im- 
ported. White appears to be the most 
popular color, but black, navy blue, and 
wine colors also enjoy sizable demand. 
American producers of handbags con- 
sidering Haiti as an outlet for their prod- 
ucts should keep in mind that it is pri- 
marily a price market. (American Con- 
sulate, Port-au-Prince.) 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Cuba—The extent to which the 
United States is relieving the strain on 
Cuban hide export trade as a result of 
markets lost in Europe because of hos- 
tilities, is indicated in the fact that de- 
clared exports of green salted Cuban cat- 
tle hides to American markets in 1940 
reached the record total of 11,222,152 
pounds valued at $853,777. This increase 
in cattle hide exports to the United States 
began in 1939, with shipments totaling 
1,403,634 pounds valued at $137,409, as 
compared with only 9,002 pounds valued 
at $709 in 1938. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the latter year marked a record 
low point; prior to 1940 the largest de- 
clared exports in recent years consisted 
of 4,293,755 pounds valued at $495,186 
in 1929. 

For many years Germany has been the 
leading foreign market for Cuban cattle 
hides, taking in 1938, 6,244,860 pounds 
valued at $1,273,121, or about 80 percent 
of the total amount exported. Cattle hide 
exports to Germany in 1938 accounted 
for 50 percent of the value of all Cuban 
exports to that country. (American Con- 
sulate General, Habana.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ Canada.—The lumber-export industry 
of British Columbia will be noticeably 
affected by the recent Australian restric- 
tions placed on timber imports, which 
call for an immediate 40-percent reduc- 
tion (based on value) in imports of Doug- 
las fir and a progressive reduction in 
imports of hemlock until total prohibi- 
tion of hemlock becomes effective on 
June 1, 1941. Prohibition of hemlock 
sales to Australia after June will bring 
an end to imports, principally from 
British Columbia, valued annually at 
$1,500,000. 

The Australian restrictions will cause 
an accumulation of unsalable stock in 
British Columbia, since, under present 
logging methods, hemlock is cut jointly 
with Douglas fir. As hemlock and fir 
occur on the same timber stands, opera- 
tors find it necessary to cut both species; 
and as hemlock is not as readily salable 
as fir in most markets, it appears proba- 
ble that an unbalanced production may 
result. 
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The 1940 log scale in British Colum 
amounting to 3,425,662 M board feet, in. 
cluded 1,731,000 M board feet of 
(almost half of all species cut), 717,909 
M board feet of western hemlock, 568,009 
M board feet of cedar, and 236,009 M 
board feet of spruce. 

Exports of lumber to Australia in 1 
amounted to 72,797 M board feet, com. 
pared with 144,534 M board feet in 1939 
a decline of approximately 50 percent 
It is estimated that about 25 Percent of 
total lumber shipments to Australia cop. 
sist of hemlock. Based on the volume 
shipped last year, these would amount to 
18,199 M board feet. Douglas-fir e€XPports 
to Australia during 1940 totaled approx. 
imately 54,597 M board feet. This trade 
will also likely be affected adversely by 
the regulations reducing fir importations 
by 40 percent (based on value of imports 
between July 1, 1938, and June 30, 1939). 
All charges which enter into the landeg 
costs of lumber in Australia have greatly 
increased since the war, and the redye. 


tion on volume basis will probably fy | 


nearer 60 than 40 percent. Exports of 
lumber from British Columbia to Ays. 
tralia during the above period totalg 
150,543 M board feet. Estimating that 
25 percent of the lumber consisted of 
hemlock and that exports of fir to Avs. 
tralia will be reduced by 60 percent, the 
import quota on fir would be approyi- 


mately 45,965 M board feet, or about 8.500 | 


M board feet less than the volume ship. 
ped during 1940. 

A forest survey completed 2 years ago 
indicated that there were 16 billion feet 
of accessible Douglas fir, compared with 
91 billion feet of accessible hemlock, in 
the coastal forest area of British Colun- 
bia. It is therefore apparent that the 
ratio of the present fir log scale to the 
cut of hemlock and existing stands of 
these species is too large. The industry's 
trade representatives and Government 
officials have tried, with some success, to 
increase the oversea demand for hen- 
lock: notwithstanding, sales of lumber ip 
the United Kingdom and domestic market 
for military projects have consisted 
largely of fir. 

In comparison with total exports of 
lumber from British Columbia, the de- 
crease in exports to the Autralian market 
is not of paramount imnortance. Hovw- 
ever, New Zealand enacted restrictive 
measures before Australia took such ac- 
tion. and no improvement is anticipated 
in that market; also, exports to the 
United Kingdom. which reached an all- 
time peak of 971.594 M board feet in 
1940. are expected to be about half this 
amount in 1941 because of shortage of 
ocean tonnage 

Timber purchases by the Canadian 
Government in 1941 will probably 
amount to over 250,000 M board feet. 
However, even in the domestic market, 
transportation is a consideration. 

Press reports comment on an expand 
ing demand in the United States for 
lumber, and the part British Columbis 
is expected to play in meeting requite 
ments. However, only the larger milk 
are in a position to ship kiln-dried lum- 
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per; and rail charges on rough green 
jmber, which most British Columbia 
are producing, are so high that 
portation overland is prohibitive. 
e a few mills may be in a position 
to compete for the American business 
py rail, the immediate prospects in all 
export markets, including the United 
states, are not encouraging from the 
sandpoint of lumber production in 
British Columbia. 
g Colombia—Veneer for the manufac- 
ture of packing cases is to be produced 
in Barranquilla. Machinery for this new 
industry is being installed and operation 
js expected to begin in the near future. 
g§ Germany.—A testing station for saw- 
mill equipment, where sawmill owners 
may obtain expert instruction and advice 
regarding the purchase of machines and 
the modernization of mills, has recently 
peen established by the German Sawmill 
owners’ Association according to the 
Bergwerkezeitung. This has been done 
with a view to modernizing the equip- 
ment of the more than 18,000 sawmills 
in Germany proper, which handle around 
26,000,000,000 cubic meters of lumber a 
. The association keeps a record of 
all equipment in order to secure utiliza- 
tion of the right type for the require- 
ments of each mill. 


Germany.—Mine props and timber 


| supplies for the coal mines in Upper 


Silesia are being obtained from the Gov- 
ermment General of Poland. The re- 
quirements of the mines have been un- 
usually heavy as a result of increased 
mining activities in Upper Silesia, ac- 
cording to the Deutsche Bergwerkezei- 
tung (German Mining Journal). 


Germany.—A recent development in 
Germany, in which beech plywood is 
used for silent gears, clutch faces, and 
disks and machine parts, is reported in 
the Technische Blaetter, of Duesseldorf. 
This plywood is known as “Hartholz 
Lignofol Z” (Hardwood Lignafoil Z) and 
is made of thin layers of beech veneer 
joined with synthetic resin under great 
pressure. The material is supplied in 
blocks of 1,000 by 1,000 millimeters, 20 
to 80 millimeters thick, and in cylinders 
or disks with diameters between 50 and 
500 millimeters and up to 80 millimeters 
high. Thicker gears can be made by 
cementing several blocks or cylinders. 
The material is milled very hard. The 
milling and finishing is done with ma- 
chine tools for steel. 

& Guatemala.—Opportunities for in- 
creasing Guatemalan import trade in 
wood and wood products are limited. Use 
of reinforced concrete for construction 
and the established custom of using tiles 
for flooring lessen the likelihood of in- 
creasing the use of wood on a large scale 
for construction purposes. In case of 
such a development, the domestic indus- 
try could supply the demand. Inasmuch 
as Guatemala’s need for wood products 
is met by local production, opportunity 
for expansion in this direction does not 
seem promising, particularly under pres- 
ent conditions, when the country in gen- 
eral is not in a sufficiently prosperous 
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condition to encourage the purchase of 
higher-priced imported articles. 

The export trade in tropical hardwoods 
might be increased somewhat. The ex- 
tent, however, depends on securing con- 
cessions for cutting timber on Govern- 
ment lands, particularly in the Peten sec- 
tion, and on the location of mills in areas 
where the transportation of logs and 
lumber is not too expensive. Careful 
supervision of cutting operations is desir- 
able, in order to avoid a high percentage 
of rejections on the grounds of unsuit- 
ability of wood or too small sizes of logs, 
and also to protect the forests against 
exhaustive cutting of young trees. Local 
sawmills and lumber firms in general op- 
erate on relatively limited capital, and 
some type of financial cooperation would 
probably be necessary for any large in- 
crease in output. 

The considerable interest now shown 
in lignum vitae, pitch pine, mahogany 
and other cabinet woods, both by local 
producers and by buyers in the United 
States, may result in increased ship- 
ments of hardwoods from Guatemala to 
the United States during 1941. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Australia—Most machinery and 
equipment used in the gold mines of 
Western Australia is procurable within 
the Commonwealth. The market for 
American products is limited, even under 
normal conditions; to a very few articles 
which are so unique in performance as to 
make initial cost a secondary considera- 
tion. Wartime import and exchange 
regulations have still further reduced im- 
ports of mining equipment from non- 
sterling areas. 

@ Canada.—Sales of farm implements 
in Quebec are expected to increase in 
1941 with the continued rise in farm in- 
come, which in 1940 was 13 percent above 
the 1939 level. Agriculture in Quebec 
Province has experienced a pronounced 
revival as a result of wartime economic 
activity; the price index for farm prod- 
ucts is now higher than at any time dur- 
ing the past decade. Haying machines, 
such as mowers, rakes, tedders, loaders, 
and baling presses, rank first in the farm 
equipment trade, followed by corn plant- 
ers, potato planters, and grain drills. Im- 
portant sales are also obtained for grain 
binders, threshers, tractor plows, culti- 
vators, ensilage cutters, spring and peg- 
toothed barrows, power units, and 
spreaders for manure and lime. 

Dealers report that the number of 
milking machines on Quebec farms has 
greatly increased in recent years as a re- 
sult of progress in rural electrification. 
Over 30 percent of all Quebec farms now 
have electricity as compared with 14 per- 
cent in 1930. Because of the small size 
of farms in the Province, few combines 
were found here ten years ago, when the 
last census of equipment was taken. 
However, during the summer of 1940 a 
small combine cutting a 40-inch swath 
and operated by one man was introduced 
with considerable success. Similarly, the 
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market for tractors in Quebec has been 
enlarged by the introduction of small 
machines suitable for row crop work. 

It is estimated in the trade that in 1940 

about 50 percent of the demand for farm 
equipment in Quebec was satisfied by 
manufacturers located in Ontario, 40 per- 
cent by American manufacturers, and 
the balance by Quebec producers. 
@ Germany.—An order of the Minister 
of Roads and Communications provides 
for the examination, at least once a year, 
of all tractors to determine their state of 
repair, according to the Berlin press. 
The purpose of the measure is to increase 
tractor life, so that presumably measures 
will be taken to see that repairs are made 
when necessary. 


@ Union of South Africa.—Agricultural 
implements of American manufacture 
are in steady demand in Natal, and no 
longer meet with competition from 
Europe in such lines as single furrow 
plows, one-row corn planters, and one- 
horse cultivators. Heavier types of 
American farm and road machinery, 
such as tractors, threshers, harvesters, 
and road graders, likewise encounters 
little competition. 


@ United Kingdom—An improved 
transplanting machine has been de- 
veloped by the Robot Transplanter Co., 
of London, which it is claimed will plant 
an area equal to that planted by 20 
skilled men in the same length of time. 
The new machine requires no skilled 
labor, but four persons are necessary for 
its operation. Tractor or horse-drawn, 
it cuts a furrow into which the plants 
are placed in their correct position by 
means of gripping fingers. It after- 
wards consolidates the soil around the 
roots by means of the rear pressing 
wheels. The machine can be regulated 
to suit the particular kind of plant, both 
as to depth and spacing, and the me- 
chanical fingers grip even the most deli- 
cate plant without injury. Following 
trials at the Oxford Institute of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, the director of that 
institute stated that he regarded the 
machine as one of the most important 
developments since the invention of the 
original reaper-binder because it directly 
eliminates the need for stoop labor and 
reduces the arduous task of plant set- 
ting to an easy job to be done by casual 
or even juvenile workers. He said there 
was no doubt whatever about the effec- 
tiveness of the machine and that it had 
operated successfully both on land too 
dry and hard, and on land too water- 
logged for ordinary planting. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Canada.—A new process for extract- 
ing and refining of cod liver oil is shortly 
to be instituted in Quebec City. The 
equipment which will be imported from 
the United States, will utilize cod livers 
heretofore only employed in making com- 
mon cod oil for technical purposes. Ex- 
perimental tests in the United States are 
planned in which the new equipment will 
be tested using Canadian cod livers. If 
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satisfactory, a plant will be erected in 
Quebec. 

Two cod-liver refining plants are now 

located in the Province of Quebec, one at 
Fox River, Gaspe County, and one at 
Montreal; another is under construction 
at Grand River, Gaspe County. 
@ Cuba.—Production of beef-liver extract 
for medicinal purposes was established in 
Cuba in 1939, and during the year ex- 
ports of that product to the United States 
amounted to 28,031 pounds valued at 
$45,524. In 1940 the total increased to 
33,386 pounds valued at $67,364. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Habana.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Canada—tThe recently enacted War 
Exchange Conservation Act of the Do- 
minion Government places imports of 
business machines and parts on a semi- 
nonessential list. Such items may be 
imported from nonsterling countries 
only, under license, when a definite need 
for their use, contributory to Canada’s 
war effort, has been proved to the satis- 
faction of the Department of National 
Revenue. 

The immediate effect of this legisla- 
tion will be to reduce imports of business 
machines and parts, most of which came 
from the United States. 

No dictating machines are manufac- 
tured in Canada; both the companies 
selling in Canada are subsidiaries of 
American concerns. Sales of these ma- 
chines increased during the past year. 
One firm reports a particularly heavy 
turn-over in December 1940, attributable 
in large part to anticipation of the import 
ban. 

Cash registers are manufactured in 
Canada, but some of the parts were im- 
ported from the United States. A new 
model is just coming out in Canada, but 
parts for its manufacture have been im- 
ported from the United States; and as 
the model did not require new tools for 
its manufacture, the Government is al- 
lowing it to be marketed. Cash-register 
Sales are heavier than a year ago. 

Problems of business-machine produc- 
tion include the lack of toolmakers to 
make dies and the fact that the Ca- 
nadian Tool Controller might not allow 
a firm to tool up for manufacturers not 
essential to war effort. Furthermore, 
United States manufacturers of the more 
elaborate business machines, some of 
them custom-made, were, prior to the 
war, in a position to cover the export 
markets of the world; whereas the Ca- 
nadian demand for this equipment would 
in many instances be too small to make 
production economically feasible. 

The banning of importation of office 
furniture has affected Toronto dealers 
considerably. The United States has 
been the chief supplier of all types of 
imported furniture. 

Steel desks and filing cabinets are 
manufactured in Canada, principally by 
two firms. The district manager of one 
of these stated that, while the importa- 
tion of steel desks and cabinets from the 
United States was noticeable, the Cana- 
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dian manufacturers had the market well 
protected, as they had been able to main- 
tain prices that made it difficult for 
American manufacturers to compete in 
most lines. It is understood, however, 
that Canadian manufacturers do not 
produce enough to supply the domestic 
demand. Two office furniture factories 
in Canada are now engaged in defense 
work and have discontinued production 
of office equipment. 

Some firms are attempting to bring in 
steel filing cabinets in the rough for 
assembly in Canada. 

Some firms are reported to be actively 
preparing lines of wooden furniture to 
replaee the steel office furniture used for 
some years past. The opinion is held 
locally that the manufacture of steel 
desks may be discontinued temporarily 
to conserve steel. Canadian steel office 
furniture manufacturers are largely de- 
pendent on American sources for their 
supplies of furniture steel since very little 
of the higher grades of furniture steel is 
rolled in Canada. 

The manufacture of wooden desks is 
likewise affected; veneer imported from 
the United States was formerly used but 
will now have to be replaced by a substi- 
tute, possibly birch. 

Canadian furniture factories are re- 
ported to be 3 months behind on orders 
at present owing to expansion of Gov- 
ernment offices and military require- 
ments for such requirements. 

@ El Salvador —The market in El Sal- 
vador for stencils and duplicating acces- 
sories is very limited. Chief demand 
arises from Government departments 
where modern methods have been in- 
augurated and from the larger private 
firms. Efforts of leading American and 
other foreign manufacturers to intro- 
duce new office machines and accesso- 


ries, however, have not been very 
successful. (American Vice Consul, San 
Salvador.) 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ Manchuria.—The soybean monopoly 
had reportedly purchased by January 15 
about 1,200,000 metric tons of beans, di- 
rectly, while official collectors purchased 
1,350,000 tons, bringing the total amount 
purchased from the 1940 crop (of 
3,800,000 tons) to 2,550,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the local press. However, accord- 
ing to Shanghai advices, a shortage of 
burlap is causing a delay in arrivals from 
the interior, which, because of the fast- 
approaching warm weather, is regarded 
as serious. 

On January 10 Dairen stocks awaiting 
shipment totaled 83,900 tons of beans and 
58,100 tons of cake. During January, 
556,000 pieces of cake of 61 pounds each 
were shipped to Japan; and 16,500 tons 
of beans were shipped to Japan and 
Chosen during January and February. 
Cake production in Kwantung during 
1940 totaled 10,000,000 pieces, compared 
with 19,500,000 in 1939; production dur- 
ing the period October to January of the 
current season was 7,000,000 pieces, com- 
pared with 7,830,000 last season. Mills in 
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Japan are stated to be almost completely 
idle. 

It is reliably reported that the export 
quota to Japan from the 1940 crop 
fixed at between 900,000 and 1,000,009 
metric tons of beans, and 1,150,000 met 
tons of cakes, or a total of 2,215,000 tons 
in terms of beans. This, added to the 
German quota of 300,000 metric tons of 
beans, leaves little for export to other 
countries except at the expense of ] 
consumption. It appears probable that 
a considerable proportion of the Ge 
quota will be made in the form of oj 
because of the scarcity of burlap required 
for the beans. 

Stocks are unavailable, and Officia] 


prices are unchanged. The recent export | 


price of cake and meal was about $31.60 
per short ton, c. i. f. Pacific ports. Two 
small shipments of beans, aggregating 
slightly more than 1,000 metric tons, are 
known to have been made to countries 
other than Japan and Germany during 
February, at approximately 13.80 yen per 
100 kin, f. o. b. Dairen (1 yen equals about 
23 cents; 1 kin about 14% pounds). 
™@ Mezico.—A company has been formeg 
in Mexico for the extraction of oil from 
coyol nuts (Avoira elais), a species of 
palm which flourishes in the State of 
Vera Cruz. Present facilities can handle 
some 20 tons of raw material daily, but 
plans call for expansions sufficient for 
processing 10,000 tons per year. Cop. 
servative estimates place the amount of 
coyol nuts available at 30,000 tons yearly, 
The outer husk of the coyol fruit con- 
tains palm oil, and the kernel yields 69 
percent oil, similar to coconut oil. Mex- 
ico is a substantial importer of copra, 
which even at present low market quota- 
tions, costs more delivered to Mexico City 
than oil from the coyol nut. (American 
Consulate, Vera Cruz.) 
@ Netherlands Indies.—Trade in copra 
continued weak through most of the 
third quarter of 1940, but recovered in 
September, following creation of the 
Copra Fund at the end of August. How- 
ever, the stocks purchased and stored by 
the fund are regarded in some well- 
informed circles as something that will 
continue to hang over the market until 











some means is found for their disposal. | 


Success of such efforts in the near future 
is doubtful, in view of surpluses of com- 
peting oils available in the United States 
and the Philippine Islands. 

The price decline which began in the 
Java copra markets with the invasion of 
the important copra-consuming coun- 
tries of Denmark, Norway, and the Neth- 
erlands, continued through July 1940. 
Some demand from the United States 
existed in the early part of that month, 
but, probably because of shortage of ship- 
ping space, very few transactions were 
concluded. The large shipments which 
failed to reach their destinations in 
Europe and were returned to the Neth- 
erlands Indies had a further depressing 
effect on the market early in August, and 
quotations dropped to what was probably 
the lowest level in the history of the in- 
dustry. Sharp recovery occurred in 
September when the Copra Fund and the 
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coconut, coconut oil, and copra import 
prohibitions from the Outer Provinces 
were put into operation. 

Disparity between Philippine and Java 
quotations in the early months of 1940 
favored Netherlands Indies producers, so 
that exports of copra from the latter 
country to the United States were heavy 
in the first 6 months of 1940 but dropped 
as Java prices advanced in the third 
quarter. In view of the large surplus 
available in the Philippine Islands (also 
as a result of the loss of European mar- 
kets) and the consequent competitive 
prices now quoted by Philippine pro- 
ducers, it is doubted in well-informed 
jocal circles whether exports of copra 
and copra products from the Netherlands 
Indies to the United States can be main- 
tained at a high level in the future. This 
unfavorable outlook is further accentu- 
ated by the expected availability of large 
supplies of domestic oils and fats in the 
United States through 1941. 

Exports to Japan reached 6,145 metric 
tons in the third quarter, compared with 
only 165 tons in the same period in 1939, 
while shipments to Germany (including 
“to order”) were 2,267 tons, compared 
with 25,754 in the third quarter of 1939. 
Copra exports to all countries in the third 
quarter were 18,040 tons, compared with 

137,915 in the same period of 1939. Co- 
| conut oil exports of 386 tons compared 
| with 1,187 tons in the third quarter of the 
previous year, and copra cake shipments 
were 3,621 tons, against 21,731 in the 
1939 period. 





Paints and Pigments 


|  Argentina.—Considerable quantities 
of red lead are imported into Argentina 
for consumption in the paint industry. 
| Imports for 1939, however—465,253 kilo- 
grams valued at 253,775 pesos—were 19.3 
percent less than the 1938 imports of 
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576,461 kilograms at 314,433 pesos. The 
United Kingdom was the main supplier 
in both years, furnishing 271,395 kilo- 
grams valued at 148,036 pesos in 1939 
and 304,394 kilograms valued at 166,034 
pesos in 1938. The United States stood 
second, with 60,110 kilograms valued at 
32,789 pesos in 1939 and 126,334 kilo- 
grams, 68,909 pesos, in 1938. Italy, 
France, and Germany followed with 
smaller quantities. 

@ Mezico.—Manufacture of paints, var- 
nishes, and lacquers in Mexico has largely 
eliminated competition from foreign 
sources because of lower cost of domestic 
production, high customs duties on im- 
ports, and depreciated exchange. The 
several small manufacturers of these 
products in Mexico appear to be supply- 
ing the greater part of the demand. A 
number of dealers in Monterrey and 
Saltillo still handle well-known brands 
of paints, varnishes, and lacquers from 
the United States, reported to be superior 
to the domestic manufactures. These 
are in demand by customers who feel that 
they can profitably purchase the higher- 
priced imported products. 

Several large manufacturers of furni- 
ture in Monterrey, use varnishes im- 
ported from the United States in their 
better grades of furniture. (American 
Consulate, Monterrey, Mexico.) 

@ Union of South Africa—Production of 
barytes rose from 317 short tons in the 
first 9 months of 1939 to 532 tons in the 
first 9 months of 1940. In the 1939 pe- 
riod, local sales, which equaled the pro- 
duction, had a value of £413; but in the 
1940 period local sales amounted to only 
485 short tons valued at £688. 

HB United Kingdom.—Mineral-earth pig- 
ments are produced principally in Shrop- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Devon, Anglesey, 
Derby, and Cornwall, in the order named. 
In 1937, the latest year for which produc- 
tion figures are available, 8,067 long tons 
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of these pigments were produced. Ex- 
ports amounted to 126,458 hundred- 
weight valued at £127,625 in 1938, but de- 
clined to 122,979 hundredweight valued 
at £123,894 in 1939. 


Exports of Mineral Earth Pigments From 
the United Kingdom 





























1938 1939 
Destination Hun- Hun- 
dred- | Value | dred- | Value 
weight weight 
BONIS So sictewie tet on 13, 451| £18, 259) 15, 084) £18, 554 
Union of South 
Pili sins ohne 16, 248} 14,728) 16,813) 14,018 
British India______-_- 6, 377} 11, 400 5, 213 9, 661 
i See 21,628) 25,710) 16,873) 21,910 
New Zealand___.__-- 040) 6,921 5,752} 6,531 
Sees: 7, 962 7, 053 8, 161 8, 566 
 . Jes 5, 411 2, 629 2, 432 1, 184 
United States______-- 11, 590 8,756} 16,345) 12,425 
Nr cicreh tncksenaesatinied 37,751} 32,169) 36,306) 31,045 
OD Sw acceaccs -| 126, 458) 127,625) 122,979) 123, 894 
Radio and Telephone 


@ The value of radio receiving sets ex- 
ported from the United States in Decem- 
ber reached its 1940 peak with a total of 
$1,220,178, representing 64,508 sets—an 
increase of 13.7 percent in value and 21.8 
percent in quantity over the November 
total of 53,005 sets valued at $1,072,615. 
The number of sets exported in December 
was exceeded only by the March 1940 
total of 92,230 units. 

In December, Mexico, the Union of 
South Africa, Brazil, and Cuba took 14,- 
378, 8,382, 9,904, and 4,902, sets respec- 
tively, valued at $281,062, $148,124, $119,- 
296 and $80,988, respectively, which 
represented 58 percent of the units pur- 
chased and 52 percent of the dollar value 
marketed abroad during the month. 

The Philippine Islands and Canada 
with purchases of $139,707 and $123,402, 
respectively, accounted for 68.5 percent 
of the total of $383,735 of miscellaneous 
telephone equipment and parts exported 
in December, an increase of 26.9 percent 
over the November total of $302,268. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Argentina—Imports of railway equip- 
ment into Argentina declined during 1939 
to 10,820,682 gold pesos from 23,026,411 
pesOs in 1938; receipts during the 
latter period were the highest in the last 
6 years. While the 1939 decline was con- 
siderable, imports during the year ex- 
ceeded those of 1934, 1935, and 1936, but 
were lower than in 1937, when the total 
amounted to 12,706,999 gold pesos. 

Of the 13 classifications which consti- 
tute the recorded import movement of 
railway equipment, only one during 1939, 
“materials for tramways,” showed an 
increase over 1938; shipments in this 
group totaled 475,710 gold pesos, com- 
pared with 143,422 in 1938. The second 
largest individual classification move- 
ment was “materials for railways,” which 
totaled 4,777,747 gold pesos in 1939, 
against 4,845,333 in 1938. 
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The following table details imports of 
railway material into Argentina during 
1938 and 1939: 


Argentine Imports of Railway Equip- 
ment 


[Value in gold pesos] 








Item 1938 1939 
ES IAT RAE 4, 374, 837 96, 628 
Parts for locomotives - ----------- 2, 127, 966 | 1,307, 181 
Passenger cars for railways------- 7, 628, 734 | 1,747, 796 
Passenger cars for tramways- - --- 1, 157, 100 986, 726 
Materials for railways- - --------- 4,845, 333 | 4,777, 747 
Materials for tramways-.--------- 143, 422 475, 710 
Other materials for tramways- --- 306, 525 was 


Freight cars, complete----------- 3 
Wheels and axles of iron---------- 422 


Fishplates............----------- 408, 068 529 
Crossties of iron------- eses-eese- 2, 029 638 
Crosspieces of iron for railways--- 9, 856 6, 761 
Rails for railwaysand tramways-_| 1, 542,054 | 1,055, 314 

SE ene 23, 026, 411 | 10, 820, 682 











Important changes have occurred in 
the Argentine’s sources of supply in re- 
cent years. During the 25-year period 
ended with 1934 the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for approximately 62 percent of 
the total imports of railway equipment 
into Argentina, followed by Belgium, the 
United States, and Germany, each sup- 
plying around 11 percent of the total 
during the period. During the past 5 
years the position of these countries in 
respect to Argentine imports have 
changed. While the United Kingdom 
has retained its leading position, Ger- 
many has succeeded to second place, fol- 
lowed by Belgium and France, with the 
United States relegated to a poor fifth. 
It is presumed that current conditions in 
Europe will again change the relative 
positions of suppliers to the market. 

Details of imports by countries follow: 


Argentine Imports of Railway Equip- 
ment 


[Value in gold pesos] 











Country of origin 1938 1939 

sg icone cc dcgnametnonn |) --- 
A < cacncbonseewacerennnee 1, 088, 253 633, 721 
Czechoslovakia - - - -- ae bianamatinel 20, 133 16, 458 
i neiceenenciacniaia 1, 258, 57! 798, 372 
SENSES 4, 576,920 | 1,478, 409 
| silo 4, 277,453 | 2, 124, 659 
EEL Ta 194, 554 213, 539 
EELS A Ee 99, 782 151, 979 
a ee oe --- 
EE 17, 494 5, 789 
SS ee 74, 545 69, 253 
United Kingdom. .--------- eae 11, 169, 934 | 4, 942, 559 
United States --------- inirnnawdd y 384, 137 
ale 37, 462 1, 807 
OS ES eee 23, 026, 411 |10, 820, 682 











(Official Argentine Government sta- 
tistics.) 
@ Bermuda.—During 1940 the Bermuda 
Railway Co., Ltd., a British organization 
with home offices in London, operated 6 
power passenger cars, 6 Pullman cars, 6 
other passenger cars, two 300-horse- 
power locomotives, two 150-horsepower 
locomotives, 7 freight cars, and 1 tank 
car—all of which were reported in excel- 
lent condition. All the motive power 
equipment uses gasoline as fuel. Roll- 
ing stock is equipped with Westinghouse 
air brakes and none of it has air-condi- 
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tioning units installed. The railway has 
27 miles of track in operation, of which 
22 miles are single or first track. It is of 
a standard 4 foot 8% inch gage and 
utilizes rails weighing 75 pounds to the 
yard in 35-foot length sections. It has 
1928 standard ties, 144 bridge ties, and 
110 switch ties on its right-of-way. 
(American Consulate, Hamilton.) 
@ Canada—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way is reported in the market for 25 loco- 
motives 4-6-2 type and possibly 25 of 
the 4-8-4 type; the Canadian National 
Railway is likewise reported to be con- 
templating the purchase of 25 locomo- 
tives of the 4-8-4 type. 
@ Chile——wWith a large number of trial 
runs successfully completed, the State 
Railways finally placed two of the Diesel- 
electric trains purchased in Germany in 
service on the run from Santiago to 
Osorno in January. This special, air- 
conditioned train, known as the Flecha 
del Sur (Southern Arrow), with service 
twice a week, makes the 600-mile run 
between Santiago and Osorno in the day- 
light hours, thus offering an alternative 
to the regular night express on the same 
route. Its extremely fast schedule is 
achieved by high speeds (between 100 and 
150 kilometers per hour) on the straight- 
away sections, and by making only five 
stops between Santiago and Osorno, each 
of which is strictly limited to a maximum 
of 3 minutes. The Flecha is an extra- 
fare train, the cost of a chair being 101 
pesos, compared with a 65 or 80 peso 
charge for Pullman accommodations 
from Santiago to Temuco or from San- 
tiago to points south of Temuco, respec- 
tively. A German Diesel engineer, rides 
in the cab and will continue to do so until 
Chilean engineers are thoroughly trained 
in the operation of these trains. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Santiago.) 
@ French Indochina.—Purchases of equip- 
ment and supplies by the State Railways, 
requiring payment in foreign exchange, 
are being restricted and limited to urgent 
needs, according to reports. Equipment, 
formerly purchased almost exclusively in 
France, may now be purchased in foreign 
countries by contract but only through 
an established local firm having adequate 
tangible resources sufficient to cover re- 
quired Government guarantees. Only 
one purchase of foreign railway equip- 
ment (American) is known to have been 
made during the past year. This equip- 
ment, which was purchased through the 
Union Financiere d’Extreme-Orient, 35 
Boulevard Charner, Saigon, is understood 
to have given entire satisfaction and 
there is reason to believe that this firm 
will succeed in obtaining further con- 
tracts. 

The firm is represented in the United 
States by Herron & Mayer, 82 Beaver 
Street, New York City. 


@ India.—Railroads in India are largely 
State-owned and operated and their con- 
trol is vested in the Railway Board of the 
Government of India. All purchases of 
locomotives and rolling stock were for- 
merly made through the Indian Stores 
Department, which invited tenders from 
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firms operating in India. A fore 
manufacturer desiring to bid for Inqj 
railroad requirements, was requireq to 
be enrolled on the “List of approveq con- 
tractors of the Indian Stores Depart. 
ment” and have a local engineering firm 
to act as his agent. This was the gen. 
eral procedure until the outbreak of the 
present war. 

A Department of Supply is now func. 
tioning, and is charged with the pur. 
chase of all requirements of the Goy. 
ernment. Its policy toward American 
business is to reduce it to a minimum 
in order to eliminate as far as possibje 
the necessity for providing dollar ex. 


change. There is no local manufacture | 


of locomotives in India and most of such 
equipment comes from the United King- 
dom. Occasionally German and other 
Continental firms by offering keen com. 
petition have secured small orders 
However, all of the business is placed 
through the Indian agents of the British 
and foreign manufacturers concerned, 
With the difficulty of securing supplies 
from the United Kingdom, owing to its 
preoccupation in the war, the Indian 
railways have delayed purchases indefi- 
nitely and are buying only for immediate 
necessities. In fact, some of the non. 
paying branch lines are being closed 
their rails and equipment being utilized 
for war purposes. Furthermore, Indian 
locomotives have been built to British 
Standard specifications and each indi- 
vidual railroad has also standardized its 
requirements. Firms trying for Indian 
business will be expected to conform to 
such specifications. 


The manufacture of locomotives in 
Indian workshops will be started with 
the termination of the war, it has been 
reported. Recent investigations made 


by the Railway Board on the feasibility | 


of manufacturing locomotives within the 
country revealed that such manufacture 
would prove economical in the long run 
but the difficulty of obtaining the requi- 
site machinery from abroad and enlarg- 
ing the local railroad workshops during 
the war period has stood in the way of 
the scheme being put into operation. 
Freight and passenger cars are being 


manufactured to an increasing extent in | 


the workshops with imported materials, 
and the trend is towards self-sufficiency. 

The problem of securing a reliable 
agent for this line of business presents 
difficulties as almost all of the leading 
British engineering houses represent one 
or more manufacturers of similar equip- 
ment. 








Locomotives and industrial equipment 


are classified in the Indian Customs 


Tariff under the heading “machinery,” | 


and are dutiable at the rate of 10 percent 
ad valorem. Effective May 27, 1940, the 
Government of India imposed quota re- 
strictions on 68 categories of imports 
from the United States. The list of 
products subject to restriction does not, 
however, include railroad equipment. 


As supplies from Europe become pro- 
gressively more difficult to obtain there 
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is a tendency for unusually well estab- 
lished jmporting firms to seek connec- 
tions in the United States. As most 
american firms are at present shipping 


| only against irrevocable letters of credit, 


pusiness tends in any case to be handled 
py the better financed merchants in the 
Indian market, which usually have rela- 
tively well organized distribution. 

g@ Norway.—The estimated cost of the 
damage sustained by Norwegian State 
Railways during the war is 14,500,000 
crowns, according to the local press. 
Damage was mainly to bridges, track, and 
buildings, although one steam and two 
electric locomotives were entirely de- 
stroyed, as well as 32 units of rolling 
stock. ‘The cost of their replacement is 
put at 2,500,000 crowns. Many other 
yehicles and a few locomotives are re- 
pairable and 200 of the former are being 
reconditioned with all speed by the Ha- 
mar Iron Foundry, as the railways are 
faced with a serious shortage of rolling 
stock. Some time ago Krupps secured 
the monopoly for supplying new engines 
and stock to Norway. 

@ Panama.—The Panama Railroad has 
purchased 3 oil-burning steam locomo- 
tives of special 5-foot gage, from an 
American firm, according to unofficial 
reports. 

@ Sierra Leone—During the 6-month 
period ended June 30, 1940, the Sierra 
Leone Railway purchased rolling stock 
valued at £29,586. 
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The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


MOTIVE PRODUCTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. Subscrip- 
tions are $1 per year. Sample 
copies will be mailed upon request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
a C. 
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Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Of the 6.719 electric household refrig- 
erators valued at $560,594 exported from 
the United States in December, 57 per- 
cent of the units and 55 percent of the 
value were apportioned among Brazil 
(1,682 units at $138,628) , Union of South 
Africa (1,110 at $95,420), Canada (583 at 
$39,313), and Mexico (479 at $36,547). 
Exports of parts for electric refrigerators 
totaled $323,680 in December; shipments 
to Canada amounted to $184,628, or 60 
percent of this total. The December total 
represented a decrease of 26.8 percent 
from the $441,852 for the previous month. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Brazil—A firm rubber market at Para 
during January resulted from continued 
demand from Argentina at prices above 
offers from the United States, renewed 
buying by firms in southern Brazil, and 
purchases by two local German firms. 

January exports totaled 1,723 metric 
tons—788 to United States, 341 to south- 
ern Brazil, 246 to England, 185 to Argen- 
tina, and 163 tons to Japan. There were 
about 1,500 tons on hand in Para at the 
end of January, exclusive of stocks held 
by two German firms. Stocks at Manaos 
were reported at about 500 tons. 

@ British Malaya—An increase in the 
war export duty to 5 percent from 2% 
percent, effective January 20, on all rub- 
ber produced in and exported from 
Straits Settlements was approved by the 
Legislative Council. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has stated that the rubber interests 
who pay this tax would be exempt from 
any war tax on incomes which might 
subsequently be passed. During the last 
week of January the Federal Council 
proposed a similar increase affecting 
rubber exports from the Federated Malay 
States, designed to become effective Feb- 
ruary 1. 

@ British Malaya.—Imports of rubber 
during 1940 amounted to 234,319 tons, 
against 177,851 in 1939, and total exports 
including reexports during 1940 were 
772,767 tons, against 553,324 in 1939. 

The industry in Malaya experienced 
the most stable year in recent history 
despite world events. Closing of Con- 
tinental European markets made Malaya 
more dependent on United States pur- 
chases, but American rubber reserve buy- 
ing, partly through the Rubber Reserve 
Co. and partly through the British Min- 
istry of Supply, to fulfill the terms of the 
cotton-for-rubber exchange agreement, 
supported the market, particularly for 
high-grade estate rubber. In addition 
the Ministry of Supply made substan- 
tial purchases for its own account cov- 
ering a much wider range of grades. 

During December, sellers were, in gen- 
eral, unwilling to meet buyers’ ideas of 
rubber prices, and buyers pursued a wait- 
ing policy, confining purchases to spot 
and nearby delivery. Japanese who were 
not heavy buyers locally were reported 
buying requirements mostly in the Neth- 
erlands Indies. 

Export rights and coupons for the first 
quarter of 1941 were issued early in De- 
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cember, the former available for imme- 
diate use. On December 21, the market 
price for rights was 12 cents Straits cur- 
rency per pound, indicating a fair de- 
mand. In mid-January export rights 
were reported at 13 cents, reflecting con- 
tinued demand with 100-percent quota, 
thus indicating existence of holdings in 
position to produce in excess of assess- 
ments. 

Discussion as to the ability of Malaya 
to export 100 percent during the first 
quarter of 1941 continues, with the 
weight of opinion expecting exports will 
fall short of the quota. 

December rubber shipments totaled 
69,565 tons, of which 42,777 tons went to 
the United States—nearly 58 .percent in 
American vessels, 20 percent Dutch, 14 
percent British, and 8 percent in Nor- 
wegian and Japanese bottoms. 

Total exports of all products from 

Malaya to Japan were only 2% percent 
greater in the first 11 months of 1940 
than in the same period of 1939, despite 
higher prices of rubber and tin. 
@ Netherlands Indies.—Government- 
operated gutta-percha and rubber estates 
were commented upon in the 1941 draft 
budget submitted to the Volksraad, as 
follows: 


The prospects for gutta-percha sales and 
prices continue favorable. The extension in 
factory capacity and measures to raise the 
ratio of remunerativeness will enable this 
government undertaking to meet the sharply 
increased demand for purified gutta. Pro- 
duction in 1941 is estimated higher than for 
1940. That cost prices are expected to rise 
slightly despite larger production is attrib- 
utable to considerable increase in crude gutta 
purchases. Total profits will, however, be 
favorably affected by the larger sales. On 
the basis of forward sales and prices at which 
contracts can be concluded, the net selling 


price may be estimated at 3.85 florins per 
kilogram. 


The proposed planting of 1,000 hectares on 
Ransiki Rubber Estate (in New Guinea) will 
be 75 percent accomplished in 1940 and fully 
completed the first half of 1941. Appropria- 
tions requested are for maintenance and 
equipment, including an installation for 
concentrating latex. 

@ Sweden.—Domestic and imported rub- 
ber tires of all kinds, both new and used, 
were expropriated as of February 19. 
Sales of new tires will be made only 
against delivery of old ones. 

@ Switzerland—Shortage of crude rub- 
ber has resulted in strict regulation of the 
sale of rubber tires. Sales of tires were 
temporarily discontinued as of Decem- 
ber 23, 1940. With the resumption of 
transactions, a permit is to be required 
for each tire purchased, except those ob- 
tained as initial equipment on new auto- 
mobiles or trucks. Permits for spare 
tires on new vehicles will not be given. 


Special Products 


@ Cuba.—The Cuban market for brushes 
of al kinds is supplied principally by im- 
ports from the United States, although 
there is a domestic industry producing 
brooms and brushes of certain types, most 
of which are for household cleaning and 
similar purposes. In former years small 
quantities of artists’ brushes and hair and 
clothes brushes were imported from Ger- 
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many, but since the outbreak of war and 
the consequent closing of the European 
source of supply the trade with Germany 
has disappeared. 

The local industry includes four or five 
leading manufacturers producing house- 
hold cleaning brushes of vegetable fibers, 
calcimine brushes of vegetable fiber, and 
hair and bristle paint brushes. In ad- 
dition to these producers there are about 
a dozen manufacturers of lesser 
importance. 

Hand or nail brushes, about 1% by 5 
inches, retail at from 10 to 15 cents 
(United States currency); long-handled 
bath brushes, 35 cents; coarse cleaning 
brushes of vegetable fiber, about 4 by 9 
inches, 10 cents; ordinary brooms, 35 
cents; whisk brooms, 8 by 10 inches in 
length, from 35 to 40 cents. 

Brushes are distributed in Cuba 
through various. channels. Tooth- 
brushes are sold by wholesale importing 
distributors, having exclusive sales ar- 
rangements, and by resident sales agents 
selling on a commission basis. Other 
toilet brushes, including toilet sets, are 
sold through resident sales agents or di- 
rectly to large retailers. Better quality 
cleaning brushes and floor brushes are 
sold through stores handling household 
supplies, and by hardware stores. Paint 
brushes are customarily sold by hardware 
firms and by paint dealers. Brushes of 
local manufacture are commonly sold by 
the manufacturer directly to the con- 
sumer. In some cases jobbers intervene 
in the trade by buying from numerous 
small producers and selling to wholesale 
and retail distributors. Locally-manu- 
factured brushes and brooms are fre- 
quently sold by street salesmen. (Amer- 
ican Consul General, Habana.) 
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Textiles and Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


@ Albania.—A small quantity of cotton is 
grown in Albania. It is estimated that 
a, total of 125,000 pounds of ginned cotton 
was produced in 1938 from 460 acres. 
The area planted in 1939 was placed at 
about 1,000 acres, but no figures on pro- 
duction are available for that year. Prac- 
tically the entire crop is consumed within 
the country. 

@ Brazil—An arrangement has been 
made for Brazilian textile mills to supply 
Argentina with 18,700,000 meters of cot- 
ton sacking during the first 6 months of 
1941, according to the local press, which 
stated that mills in the State of Sao 
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Paulo had been allocated 12,000,000 me- 
ters of this amount. The transaction in- 
dicates the growing importance of the 
local textile industry, which will prob- 
ably make increasing efforts to obtain 
export trade. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Sao Paulo.) 

@ Canada.—Canvas and cotton-duck for 
manufacture of tents and awnings and 
for retail sale in the Province of Ontario 
have recently been supplied mostly by 
local mills. Imports of canvas and cot- 
ton duck into Canada from the United 
States during recent months are said 
to have been almost wholly for reexport. 
New supplies of flax canvas for Canadian 
consumption are reported to be prac- 
tically unobtainable. 

Canada in 1939 had 70 establishments 
whose principal products were awnings, 
tents, sails, and waterproof covers, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The value of goods produced was 
placed at $2,356,610, of which $1,307,951 
represented the cost of materials. Of 
these establishments, 37 with a produc- 
tion valued at $1,176,618 were located in 
the Province of Ontario, 12 with an out- 
put valued at $610,421 in the Province of 
Quebec; and 6 plants in British Columbia 
produced goods valued at $405,205. 

The principal item of production was 
“Awnings, all kinds,” the output of which 
numbered 41,129 valued at $432,830, and 
“Tents, all kinds,” with a value of $346,- 
874, came next. “Covers, all kinds,” were 
valued at $236,798; bags, at $234,512; and 
flags and bunting, at $178,329. 

@ Dominican Republic.—Cotton and cot- 
ton manufactures (mainly piece goods) 
were imported into the Dominican Re- 
public to a value of $2,212,000 in 1939, 
when they represented about 19 percent 
of the value of all merchandise imports 
($11,592,000). Japan was the leading 
source of cotton manufactures having 
supplied goods valued at $989,000 (or 45 
percent of the total); the United States 
followed with $901,000 (40 percent). The 
United Kingdom’s share in this trade was 
$218,000 (almost 10 percent), and the 
remainder of $103,000 (5 percent) came 
from various other countries. Japanese 
goods such as grey sheetings, prints, and 
ginghams in the past have been sold in 
this market at prices considerably below 
those on similar lines from the United 
States. The better qualities of cotton 
cloth, however, have been imported from 
the United States. Early in 1941, Amer- 
ican piece goods was reported to have 
been in a more favorable position in this 
market than formerly. (American Con- 
sulate, Ciudad Trujillo.) 

@ Netherlands Indies—Textile manu- 
facture has been expanding in these 
islands in recent years. The domestic 
weaving industry in 1939 produced about 
18,000,000 meters (19,685,000 yards) of 
cloth other than sarongs, formerly its 
chief product. Weaving mills in 1939 
were distributed as follows: West Java, 
at Bandoeng, Garoet, Soekaboemi, and 
Rantjaekek; Middle Java, at Tegal and 
Solo; East Java, at Tjermee, Bangil, Pro- 
bolinggo, and Kertosono; and in the 
“Outer Island,” at Padang. 
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Several new companies for Weavin 
were organized in East Java during 1949 
according to local reports. A large tex. 
tile concern has converted an idle 
mill at Modjokerto, East Java, into a tex. 
tile plant. A part of the required ma. 
chinery had been installed by the eng of 
1940, and it was stated that 600 more 
looms would be ordered. The new mjj 
will specialize in the production of joy. 
priced cotton prints, which find a large 
market in the Netherlands Indies. 
firm plans to use American cotton. 

A number of mills were reported, early 
in 1940, to be planning to add more looms 
to their present equipment. A mil] gt 
Garoet was to increase its looms from 
1,100 to 1,400; this firm planned to Spe- 
cialize in the production of towels for the 
Government of the Netherlands Indies 
but it also produced materials for army 
uniforms, as well as ordinary textiles, 4 
mill at Bandoeng was to add 60 modern 
looms, and a new mill with 50 looms was 
to be established in this locality by g 
Chinese syndicate. (The status of these 
projects at the end of 1940 had not been 
reported up to March 1, 1941.) 

The first cotton-spinning mill in the 
Netherlands Indies, established by a com- 
bination of textile-mill owners from the 
Twente district of Netherlands, began 
operations at Tegal in 1939. Foll 
the outbreak of European hostilities, the 
firm decided to increase the number of 
spindles in the mill from 5,000 to 15,000, 
and machinery was ordered from Svwit- 
zerland. The yarn output was intended 
for consumption in the islands. This 
concern was reported to be considering 
the establishment of a second spinning 
mill. 

Textiles have been produced in the 
islands in greater variety during the past 
year or more, the output including pop- 
lins, tussores, materials for uniforms, 
towels, bleached goods, and small quan- 
tities of blankets, canvas, and various 
other materials. The chief product of 
the industry formerly had been cloth for 
sarongs, but the accumulation of large 
stocks of imported goods for this purpose 
caused local mills to divert their facilities 
to other lines. 

Imports of cotton piece goods into 
Java and Madura during the first 10 
months of 1940 (the latest available data) 
aggregated 309,415,000 meters valued at 
41,513,000 guilders, of which Japan sup- 
plied 225,570,000 meters at 24,579,000 
guilders. 
these imports were Netherlands, 43,098,- 
000 meters (7,885,000 guilders); United 
Kingdom, 23,524,000 meters (5,030,000); 
China, 4,621,000 (743,000); and United 
States, 6,286,000 meters (at 1,458,000 
guilders). The 10-month imports of 
piece goods comprised the following 
kinds: Unbleached, 47,938,000 meters 
(including 44,690,000 from Japan); 
bleached, 88,994,000 (57,468,000 from 
Japan, 27,214,000 from Netherlands, and 
3,339,000 from the United Kingdom); 
printed, 66,154,000 (42,826,000 from 
Japan, 12,948,000 from the United King- 
dom, and 6,284,000 from Netherlands); 
dyed, 65,682,000 (47,002,000 from Japan, 
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7,995,000 from Netherlands, and 5,377,000 
from the United Kingdom) ; woven, col- 
ored, 35,398,000 (32,580,000 from Japan) ; 
and muslins, fancies, dress goods, and 
similar lines, 5,249,000 meters (1,346,000 
from the United Kingdom and 1,004,000 
from Japan. (Meter= 1.0936 yards.) 

Imports of cotton yarn, for weaving, 
into Java and Madura during the first 
10 months of 1940 amounted to 11,339,000 
kilograms net, valued at 10,334,000 guil- 
ders, of which Japan supplied 10,689,000 
kilograms, China 790,000, and the Neth- 
erlands 291,000. 

The Netherlands Indies also has a 
fairly large hand-loom industry which 
produces chiefly woven colored goods for 
sarongs. The number of primitive hand 
looms in Java was officially estimated in 
1937 at about 220,000. An improved type 
of hand loom with automatic shuttle had 
been introduced into the cottage indus- 
try, and also was being used in some of 
the small weaving establishments. For- 
merly the yarn used by the cottage in- 
dustry was hand-spun from cotton grown 
locally, but in recent years, imported yarn 
has been used to a large extent. 

The batik industry in the islands is 

estimated to require annually from 100.- 
000,000 to 150,000,000 yards of cloth, prin- 
cipally cambrics. 
@ Turkey.—Local textile mills were active 
throughout 1940. Efforts were made to 
increase productive capacity in the Gov- 
ernment-owned mills (operated by the 
Sumer bank) by adding to existing equip- 
ment. No new mills went into operation 
during 1940. Local production of cotton 
piece goods is still far from sufficient to 
meet domestic requirements. Demand 
for products of the Turkish textile mills 
has increased, owing to improvement in 
quality, during the past 2 years. 

Imports of cotton piece goods into Tur- 
key during the first 11 months of 1940 
were valued at slightly less than £T5,- 
000,000, a sharp decline from the values 
of such imports for the corresponding 
1939 and 1938 periods—£T11,600,000 and 
£T16,500,000, respectively. The reduction 
in imports was attributed primarily to 
transportation difficulties and to the in- 
ternational situation, but Government 
efforts to establish maximum profit levels 
had an adverse effect on the trade toward 
the end of the year. Detailed figures for 
imports of cotton cloth by countries are 
available for only the first 10 months of 
1940, during which Germany supplied 
merchandise valued at £T1,865,000, fol- 
lowed by Italy with goods valued at £T1,- 
181,000. It is understood that the im- 
ports of such German and Italian mer- 
chandise consisted almost entirely of 
withdrawals from customs warehouses 
and that arrivals from those countries 
were small during the 10 months. 

Considerable stocks of piece goods from 
the Soviet Union were reported to have 
been held by a few important dealers at 
the beginning of 1940, and most of these 
goods were disposed of during the year. 
Imports from the Soviet Union during 
1940 were valued at approximately 
£T200,000. The United Kingdom was not 
an important supplier in the early part 
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of 1940, but arrivals from that country 
increased in importance toward the end 
of the year. Imports of cotton piece 
goods from the United States were valued 
at only £T42,000. 

Cotton yarn imported into Turkey dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1940 was valued 
at £T1,183,000, which was less than half 
the value of imports during the corre- 
sponding period of 1939 (£T3,160,000). 
The United Kingdom supplied more than 
half of the yarn imports during the 11- 
month period; Yugoslavia was a poor 
second. Imports of yarn from Germany, 
Italy, and the United States were insig- 
nificant. As a consequence, local weav- 
ers were increasingly dependent upon 
domestic output of cotton yarn. 

An interesting development during 
1940 was the renewed interest in hand- 
loom weaving. This handcraft industry 
was once important in Turkey but had 
become neglected during recent years, 
owing to the Government’s concentra- 
tion on its industrialization program. 
The shortage of textiles caused by the 
the sharp drop in imports induced the 
Government to encourage a revival of 
hand weaving by offering to distribute 
hand looms throughout Anatolia on 
favorable terms. Another feature of the 
1940 trade in cotton piece goods was the 
Government’s decision to sell the prod- 
ucts of the State-owned plants directly 
to the consumer, through retail stores 
placed at strategic points throughout the 
country. The importance of this move 
as a price stabilizer was further increased 
by a decision made toward the year-end 
to operate such retail establishments on 
a nonprofit basis. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Finland.—Construction of a new rayon 
plant is scheduled to begin this spring. 
The capital of the newly organized com- 
pany is reported as 90,000,000 markkas. 
Annual production of the plant is esti- 
mated at 500 tons (presumably metric 
tons) of rayon yarn and 2,000 tons of 
“artificial wool” (staple fiber). 

@ United Kingdom.—The adoption of a 
single price list by all British rayon yarn 
producers in February 1939 was a nota- 
ble development within the rayon in- 
dustry. The prices announced at that 
time were adhered to until November 1, 
1939, when an advance of 142d. per pound 
became effective. (Prices of staple fiber 
had been adjusted earlier.) At the end 
of January 1940, prices of most qualities 
of continuous-filament rayon yarns were 
advanced by 3d. per pound, but quota- 
tions on the popular 150-denier viscose 
weft (filling) and 140-denier acetate weft 
were increased by 5d. A further advance 
of 3d. per pound went into effect on Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, but a rebate of 3d. per 
pound was granted to manufacturers 
upon proof that the yarn was to be used 
in weaving fabrics for export. A fourth 
advance of 2d. per pound on filament 
yarns became effective on October 1, 
1940. The fifth increase in rayon-yarn 
prices, effective March 1, 1941, will bring 
the total advance in prices per pound 
since the outbreak of hostilities to 1s. or 
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more per pound. The March increases, 
according to put-up, are as follows for 
continuous-filament yarns: On beams, 
342d.; on bobbin and cone, 3d.; in cake 
and hank, 24d. 

Renewed optimism was apparent in 

rayon-weaving industry at the end of 
1940, following improved business in De- 
cember and a reduction in stocks of goods 
in the home market, with a consequent 
replacement movement. The outlook for 
the export trade in rayon manufacturers, 
particularly with South American coun- 
tries, British Dominions, and West 
African markets, was favorable. 
@ Venezuela.—Rayon weaving and knit- 
ting mills are located mainly in or near 
Caracas. Rayon yarn must be imported, 
since there is no domestic production. 
Imports of rayon yarn for industrial use 
totaled 94,545 kilograms (gross) valued at 
219,992 bolivars in the first half of 1939 
(the latest period for which official sta- 
tistics are available). Chief sources of 
these imports were Italy, 46,810 kilo- 
grams; Netherlands, 24,259; United 
States, 9,254; and Germany, 4,106. Dur- 
ing the full year 1938, imports of rayon 
yarn amounted to 120,115 kilograms 
(valued at 320,502 bolivars), of which 
Italy supplied 66,044, Netherlands 19,027, 
and the United States 22,411. Imports of 
staple fiber are not shown separately, but 
trade opinion is that none has been 
imported. 

Imports of rayon fabrics prior to Eu- 
ropean hostilities came largely from Ger- 
many, Italy, France, the United States, 
and Japan. More recently, the United 
States has obtained a large share of the 
business. Imports of fabrics of rayon 
(including mixtures with silk) and staple 
fiber totaled 136,902 kilograms valued at 
1,273,530 bolivars in the first half of 1939. 
This total comprised fabrics of rayon 
pure or mixed (containing not more than 
30 percent of silk), in the following 
weights: Up to 90 grams per square 
meter, 11,853 kilograms, of which 4,325 
were from Japan and 938 from the United 
States; 90 to 150 grams per square meter, 
78,210 kilograms, including 1,087 from 
Japan and 22,152 from the United States; 
more than 150 grams per square meter, 
45,160 kilograms, of which Japan supplied 
26,084 and the United States 3,217. Only 
1,679 kilograms of staple fiber fabrics 
(pure or mixed artificial wool) were im- 
ported during the first 6 months of 1939. 
(American Consulate, Caracas.) 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina.—The wool market re- 
mained firm but unchanged during the 
week ended February 20, although Amer- 
ican purchases of Uruguayan wool de- 
clined slightly. The British Govern- 
ment was reported to be buying lambs’ 
wool and low crossbreds. Wool exports 
during the week ended February 20 were 
reported as 13,741 bales, of which 10,086 
were destined for the United States and 
3,181 for Japan. Wool exports from 
October 1, 1940, to February 20, 1941, 
aggregated 170,633 bales, including 135,- 
811 shipped to the United States. The 
allotment of freight space for March was 
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reported to be much below shippers’ re- 
quirements. (American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires.) 

@ Australia—About 130,000 bales of wool 
were appraised at Brisbane for sale to 
the British Government during Novem- 
ber and December 1940. The proceeds 
of the three appraisements exceeded 
£A2,000,000, after certain deductions were 
made for the Central Wool Committee. 
Dates had been announced for four ap- 
praisements at Brisbane in 1941 (Febru- 
ary 10, March 24, April 21, and May 
19-26), when about 250,000 bales will be 
available. 

@ Canada—Mills weaving woolens 
worked overtime with double shifts dur- 
ing the last 6 months of 1940 and were 
reported to have had sufficient contracts 
for army materials to maintain opera- 
tions at full capacity during the first 2 
months of 1941. Requirements for 
blankets, uniform cloth, and various other 
items for the military forces during 1941 
are estimated not to exceed 50 percent 
of the total of such contracts placed by 
the Canadian Government during 1940. 
Domestic demand for woolen fabrics for 
civilian consumption is reported to have 
been slow in early 1941, partly owing to 
resistance to higher prices on the part 
of the retail trade, which is said to be 
disposing of stocks purchased at lower 
levels. Heavy orders for the men’s cloth- 
ing trade are expected to be placed for 
the 1941 autumn and winter seasons. 
Competition from British woolen and 
worsted piece goods has been keen 
recently. 

@ India.—V/ool exports from Karachi to 
the United States during November com- 
prised 1,017 bales (net weight 335,765 
pounds) of East Indian wools and 589 
bales (210,477 pounds) of Afghan or Kan- 
dahar wools, compared with 3,628 and 
500 bales in October. Direct exports of 
Afghan wool (which is not subject to 
quota control) from Karachi to the 
United States began in June, and total 
exports of Afghan wool from June 
through November 1940 to the United 
States amounted to 4,296 bales (1,370,358 
pounds); 4,645 bales (1,550,419 pounds) 
of East Indian wools were shipped to the 
United States from Karachi during this 
period. In early December, an additional 
1.153 bales of East Indian and 598 bales 
of Afghan wool were exported to the 
United States. 

An announcement on July 3, 1940, 
stated that exportation of a limited 
amount of white and yellow wools to the 
United States would be permitted after 
October 1, 1940; the quotas for the next 
12 months (to September 30, 1941) actu- 
ally granted for shipment to the United 
States from Karachi were estimated at 
20,000 bates. The British Wool Control 
recently announced that it would make 
available an additional 10,000 bales of 
Indian wools for direct sale and shipment 
to the United States from India during 
the 12 months beginning October 1940. 
Increased maximum prices (presumably 
domestic issue prices) for East Indian 
and also Iraquian wools, effective Febru- 
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ary 12, 1941, were announced by the 
British Wool Control. 

The export of grey (colored) wool is 
prohibited for the duration of hostilities, 
and about 30,000 bales are being detained 
in India for consumption by domestic 
mills, mainly in the manufacture of army 
blankets. 


Production of wool in India is esti- 
mated at 200,000 to 250,000 bales (of 330 
pounds) annually; and in November last, 
exports to the United Kingdom from 
Karachi were at the rate of about 11,000 
bales a month. 


The potential clip of Afghan wool is 

estimated at about 20,000 bales, but ship- 
ments of such wool to the United States 
during the March quarter of 1941 were 
not expected to be large. About 3,700 
bales of wool of Rajputana origin were 
shipped monthly in the latter part of 
1940 from Navlakhi, a new port on the 
Kathiawar coast; such wool formerly 
was exported through Bombay. 
@ Jrag.—Exports of wool to the United 
States during 1940 were estimated to 
have been almost double those of 1939. 
Wool exports during the first 9 months 
of 1940, according to customs statistics, 
totaled 4,393 tons valued at 409,574 
dinars, of which 2,095 tons valued at 
240,268 dinars went to the United States, 
2,237 tons at 163,175 dinars to France, 
and 61 tons at 6,131 dinars to other coun- 
tries. Data on total exports for later 
months have not been received, but in 
November of last year 1,505 tons valued 
at 132,153 dinars were shipped to the 
United States; of this quantity 341 tons 
were from the Mosul district, compared 
with 339 in October. 

The wool season was practically ended 
in November, and all stocks were ex- 
pected to be disposed of by the end of 
January 1941. The November quotations 
for unwashed Karradi and Awassi wool 
in the Baghdad market were equivalent 
to about $0.42 (United States currency) 
per pound, scoured basis, c. i. f. New 
York. 

Trade estimates of the number of 
sheep in Iraq vary from 6,000,000 to 
9,000,000. The quality of the 1940 wool 
cli? was fairly good. 

@ New Zealand.—The Ministry of Sup- 

ply of the United Kingdom has advised 
of its intention to make available imme- 
diately for direct sale to the United States 
limited quantities of New Zealand cross- 
bred crutchings for carpet manufacture 
and of specialty crossbreds for the 
paper-felting industry. Crutchings, how- 
ever, will not be available in any quantity 
until May and June, and paper felting 
wools will be available only in limited 
quantities this season—that is, up to May 
and June. 
@ Turkey.—The wool market was active 
during the last 4 months of 1940. De- 
mand from foreign countries for Turkish 
wool was heavy during December, but 
the only export sale reported was 2,500 
bales to Czechoslovakia. No other busi- 
ness took place, reportedly because of the 
refusal of Turkish authorities to grant 
export licenses. 
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December sales of mohair were r 
ported as 2,376 bales, most of which ns 
for Switzerland; small amounts went re 
Sweden, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
late December, the United Kin, 
Commercial Corporation (a semigo 
mental organization in charge of British 
purchases and sales in the Near East) 
circularized mohair dealers through the 
Wool and Mohair Exporters’ Union of 
fering to purchase a total of 57,000 bales 
of various qualities of mohair, at Prices 


In 
&dom 
Vern. 


considerably above the market quota- : 


tions at that time, for deliver 
April 5. The offer was said Be. 
aroused little interest on the part of 
Turkish dealers. (Bale of wool or mo. 
hair weighs from 198 to 220 pounds.) 
The carpet and rug industry reporteg 
that increased domestic demand had off. 
set to a large extent the loss of European 
export trade following the outbreak of 
hostilities. Foreign sales were resumed 
in early August 1940, and Switzerlang 
made heavy purchases of both 
and Persian goods during the next few 
months. As a consequence, prices of 
both domestic and Persian carpets and 
rugs advanced during the latter part of 
1940. The carpet and rug industry js 
said to have maintained production dur. 
ing 1940 at the levels prevailing before 
the outbreak of hostilities. Stocks of 
Persian rugs in the Istanbul transit 
warehouse were reported to have 
been below normal in December. Ar. 
rivals of Persian carpets, which early jn 
the year had been small, increased dur- 
ing the latter part of 1940, although they 


but were said to have been inadequate to | 


meet the demand. 


@ Uruguay.—Activity in the wool mar. | 


ket was resumed during the last few days 
of the third week of February for ali 


grades and classes of wool, especially | 


lambs’ wool. Prices of fine crossbred 


and “supers” were reported as high as | 


11.50 pesos and of lambs’ wool 7.20 pesos, 
per 10 kilograms. Members of the local 
trade estimated that 18,000 bales of wool 
had not been disposed of up to February 
21. This amount included 5,000 bales of 
lambs’ wool, 8,000 of “belly” wool, and 
3,000 bales of wool carried over from the 
1939-40 season. Brokers predict that 
the market will close early in March. 
Buyers in the United States have taken 
80 percent of the purchases of the 1940- 
41 season’s clip. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Brazil—Shipments of piassava fiber | 


from the State of Bahia to foreign mar- 
kets and to other States of Brazil during 
December 1940 totaled 7,037 bundles, as 
against 9,257 in the preceding month and 
2,948 in December 1939. (Bundle of fiber 
weighs from 110.23 to 132.28 pounds.) 
Destination of shipments in December 





1940 was reported as follows: United | 
Kingdom, 3,660 bundles; Finland, 1,452: 


United States, 828; and other States of 
Brazil, 1,097. 

Bahia’s exports of piassava fiber for 
the calendar year 1940 amounted to Tl- 


041 bundles, as against 79,655 in 1939; | 


these totals include 12,317 bundles it 
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1940 and 15,226 in 1939 to other States 


of Brazil. The leading foreign markets 
in 1940 were United Kingdom, 42,898 
pundles (26,980 in 1939); United States, 
9,952 (11,844) ; Portugal, 1,968 (4,745) ; 
Belgium 874 (9,052); Netherlands, 460 
(9,692); and Finland 1,452 (none in 
1939). : ; 

prices of piassava fiber at Bahia ad- 
yanced during December by 1 to 2 milreis 
per arroba of 33.07 pounds and were as 
follows: Special, 26 to 27 milreis per 
arroba; first grade, 23 to 24 milreis; and 
second, 19 milreis. 

Market conditions were good during 
December, but arrivals from interior pro- 
ducing regions exceeded available ship- 
ping space, particularly to the United 
Kingdom, and stocks had accumulated 
to an estimated 800 tons by the end of 
the year. (American Consulate, Bahia.) 
@ Cuba—Exports of henequen fiber to 
the United States increased in 1940 to 
379,029 pounds valued at $10,025 from 
90,000 pounds at $2,300 in 1939. The 1940 
shipments, however, were materially be- 
low the volume of any recent year prior 
to 1939; a record total of 12,697,017 
pounds valued at $685,096 was exported 
in 1937. The only other important ex- 
port outlet for Cuban henequen during 
the past 2 years has been Germany, 
which took 1,660,000 pounds at $51,870 
in 1939. 

Henequen twine exported to the 

United States in 1940 totaled 6,958,005 
pounds valued at $478,041, in comparison 
with 4,397,338 pounds at $229,974 in 1939 
and the recent high volume of 7,481,295 
pounds at $443,090 attained in 1935. Ex- 
ports of henequen rope to the United 
States in 1940 totaled 2,340,974 pounds at 
$130,359, a record for recent years, during 
which the previous peak exports were 
778,415 pounds at $58,020 in 1935; ship- 
ments to the United States in 1939 were 
only 355,051 pounds at $8,876. (American 
Consulate General, Habana.) 
@ Mezico.—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso, Yucatan, totaled 13,254 
bales (weighing 2,485,729 kilograms) in 
January 1941; this total included 12,456 
bales (2,335,932 kilograms) to the United 
States and 798 bales (149,797) to Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. An additional 
amount of 6,449 bales (1,205,527 kilo- 
grams) shipped in coastwise trade to 
Coatzacoalcos for transport to Salina 
Cruz was reported to be destined for 
Vladivostok, Siberia. Henequen fiber ex- 
ports from Progreso in December 1940 
were 25,690 bales (4,778,401 kilograms), 
all to the United States; shipments 
abroad in January of last year totaled 
30,594 bales (5,646,396 kilograms), of 
which 28,151 went to the United States 
and 2,443 to Havre, France. 

Exports of short fiber during January 
1941 totaled 3,487 bales weighing 380,381 
kilograms, according to trade reports, 
and consisted of 1,806 bales (203,420 kilo- 
grams) of sisal tow, 303 bales (32,405) 
of mill tow, 150 bales (16,435) of bagasse, 
and 1,228 bales (128,121) of mill waste. 
The short fiber was destined for the 
United States, which also took 1,115,908 
kilograms of binder twine, 303,999 of 
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other henequen twine, 309 of rope, and 
4,385 kilograms of sisal cloth. 

January 1941 exports to other markets 
included the following products, in kilo- 
grams: Colombia, 162,864 of henequen 
sacks and 3,119 of rope; Peru, 15,865 of 
rope, and 2,214 of twine, other than 
binder; Canada, 35,715 of rope; Uruguay, 
11,340 of twine, other than binder; and 
Surinam (formerly Netherlands Guiana) , 
1,749 of rope and 90 of binder twine. 

The large exports of binder twine to 
the United States are said to have rep- 
resented surplus stocks accumulated at 
mills in preceding months. 

A reduction in prices paid to farmers 

for fiber delivered to the warehouses 
of the Henequeneros de Yucatan at Pro- 
greso and Merida went into effect on 
February 3. The new prices represented 
a uniform decrease of 3 centavos (0.03 
peso) per kilogram for the five fiber clas- 
sifications; consequently, export prices 
of both fiber and fabricated products are 
expected to be lowered. The amounts of 
fiber delivered to warehouses recently 
have been substantially above the quan- 
tities exported, according to local com- 
ment. (American Consulate, Merida.) 
@ Netherlands Indies —Exports of “hard 
rope fibers,” chiefly sisal, from the East 
Coast of Sumatra amounted to 3,494,225 
kilograms in November and to 51,049,288 
in the first 11 months of 1940; values were 
287,662 and 5,652,303 guilders, respec- 
tively. Exports to the United States 
totaled 3,205,081 kilograms (255,433 guild- 
ers) in November and 39,392,466 kilo- 
grams (4,430,789 guilders) in the 11 
months ended November 1940. Other 
markets were United Kingdom, 182,677 
kilograms in November and 453,226 in 
the 11 months; Australia, 51,749 and 
413,034; Canada, 25,549 and 269,614; and 
other countries, 29,169 in November and 
10,520,948 in the 11 months, the latter 
figure including 5,483,039 to the Soviet 
Union in Asia, 1,993,748 in Dairen (Man- 
churia), 942,609 to Italy, 614,540 to 
Sweden, 508,007 to Netherlands, 447,241 
to Norway, and 531,764 to various other 
markets. 

Exports of “hard rope fibers,” chiefly 
sisal, from Java and Madura during No- 
vember 1940 amounted to 3,435 metric 
tons valued at 329,000 guilders, as against 
4,149 tons at 387,000 guilders in October. 
The cumulative total of exports for the 
first 11 months of 1940 was 30,155 tons, 
of which 18,780 went to the United States. 
November shipments to the United States 
totaled 1,751 metric tons valued at 166,000 
guilders, compared with 2,997 tons at 
278,000 guilders in the preceding month. 
Exports to other countries during No- 
vember were as follows: Australia, 1,235 
tons (845 in October); Union of South 
Africa, 179 (56) ; New Zealand, 152 (251); 
United Kingdom, 100 (none in October) ; 
and other countries, 17 (none in October). 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Egypt.—Egyptian tobacco imports prior 
to 1914 consisted almost entirely of high- 
grade, expensive leaf from Turkey, 
Greece, and Russia; but competition 


419 


among cigarette manufactures in recent 
years has resulted in the general substitu- 
tion of inferior tobaccos, mostly of Jap- 
anese and Chinese origin. During the 
first 6 months of 1940, leaf-tobacco ar- 
rivals declined to 2,499,050 kilograms net, 
valued at £E£263,798, from 2,551,525 kilo- 
grams valued at £E270,370 in the cor- 
responding months of 1939. 


Imports of Leaf Tobacco Into Egypt 














Country | | | | 
1,000 7 | 1,000 
| kg. | Value ke. | Value 
Japan____- ....| 688 | £56,671 | 684 | £858, 654 
United States_- 292 | 32,067 | 436 50, 106 
G@reece....... 442 54, 813 404 49, 240 
Bulgaria_-_-____-_- 380 41,174 | 294 32, 642 
oo a 43,518 | 257 32, 439 
So Ree 2 27, 809 307 30, 069 
Soviet Union__....| 69 8,354 | 37 | 4, 465 
Italy inal 17 1,625 29 2, 205 
Germany -- A Sie 1 120 ; __| i vn 
Other countries. 64 4, 219 51 | 3, 978 
Total___.....|2, 552 | 270,370 |2,499 | 263, 798 











Imports of leaf tombac (used for water- 
pipe smoking) during the first 6 months 
of 1940 amounted to 99,881 kilograms 
valued at £E9,738 (118,574 kilograms val- 
ued at £E£11,623 in the first 6 months of 
1939); Aden supplied 61 percent of the 
total, and fran followed with 36 percent. 
Arrivals of tobacco in leaves known as 
Hassan Keif (also used in water-pipe 
smoking) reached 138,401 kilograms val- 
ued at ££10,937 (126,701 kilograms valued 
at £E9,330 in the 6-month period of 1939) , 
89 percent of which came from Turkey, 
the principal producer of this type. Im- 
ports of tobacco in leaves, stripped of 
stems or ribs, decreased to 12,272 kilo- 
grams valued at £E1,655 (56,225 kilo- 
grams valued at £E6,021 in the first half 
of 1939). 

Egyptian imports of cigarettes during 
the first 6 months of 1940 advanced to 
396,999 kilograms valued at £E280,078, 
from 130,769 kilograms valued at £E75,029 
in the corresponding period of 1939. This 
important gain is said to be due not only 
to the growing preference of the native 
population for imported cigarettes, but 
also to the presence in Egypt of a large 
body of British troops. The United King- 
dom furnished 353,570 kilograms valued 
at £E255,220 (74,577 kilograms valued at 
£E50,956 in the 1939 period). Receipts 
of manufactured tobacco reached 34,260 
kilograms valued at £E20,171 (96 per- 
cent from the United Kingdom), com- 
pared with 12,158 kilograms valued at 
£E6,772 in the first 6 months of 1939. 


Egyptian Imports of Cigars 





First half 1939 | First half 1940 
Country 23 ae ian re Sie 
Kilo- tana | Kilo- 7 
| grams Value | grams | Value 
aniaasa |— Secesaat 
Italy | 4.046 | £E1,730 | 4,266 | £E1,983 
Cuba } 222 | 180) 579 2, 036 
United States | 301 | 724 285 1, 062 
United Kingdom_} 163 190 253 915 
Netherlands 166 189 | 150 | 211 
Other countries__| 1, 268 846 | 1,827 1, 217 
Total_.....| 6,166 4,459 | 7,360 7,424 
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The cigar-import trade during the first 
half of 1940 totaled 7,360 kilograms val- 
ued at £E7,424, in comparison with 6,166 
kilograms valued at £E4,459 in the cor- 
responding months of 1939. 

The imposition of prohibitive customs 
dues on cigarettes in various foreign 
countries has for the last few years been 
a serious obstacle to the sale of Egyptian 
cigarettes abroad. The closing of the 
Mediterranean to shipping has been an- 
other serious blow to this once flourish- 
ing export trade. Practically no 
cigarettes were shipped in June 1940. 
Cigarette shipments during the first 6 
months of 1940 amounted to only 112,525 
kilograms valued at £E72,832, compared 
with 135,740 kilograms valued at £E92,667 
during the like period of 1939. 


Egyptian Exports of Cigarettes 





First half 1939 First half 1940 














Country | acne. | Kil 
ilo- | yy ilo- , 
| grams Value grams Value 
Netherlands. __---- | 94, 386) £E54, 357! 89,638 £E53, 956 
Belgium and Lux- | 
emburg__........| 6,445 4,126) 4,822 3, 076 
3 eK 7,646; 8,111 5, 629 
Netherlands Indies; 2,865 3, 369} 2,127 2,410 
Switzerland __------ 1, 665 1,915} 1,530 1, 687 
Palestine Bite 558 569) 1,007 840 
Sweden -| 6,428 4, 920 697 740 
United Kingdom__| 2,351 3, 771) 437 675 
India 440 752} 348 658 
United States______| 168 353 179 429 
Other countries____| 12, 509 10, seed 3, 629 2, 732 
Total________|135, 740) 92, pu aps 525 72, 832 





Egyptian exports of manufactured to- 
bacco (except cigarettes) during the first 
half of 1940 amounted to 29,932 kilograms 
valued at £E6,793, compared with 30,018 
kilograms valued at £E6,690 in the 
6-month period of 1939. Hedjaz and 
Nejd accounted for 77 percent of total 
exports. 

@ Finland.—Consumption of tobacco 
products entering the internal trade of 








Finland during 1938 and 1939 (latest 
figures available) was as follows: 
Product 1938 | 1939 

Cigarettes___________.._.M__| 4,353,000 | 4,074, 500 
ae units__| 20,990,000 | 20,870, 500 
ee 384, 758 | 465, 799 
Chewing tobacco_..._._..__kg_-| 15, 676 | 13, 503 
Rt ill ET kg-_-| 74, 097 72, 913 


Since Finland’s import and export 
trade in tobacco products is almost neg- 
ligible, domestic manufacture coincides 
roughly with consumption. Tobacco 
products manufactured during 1936, 
1937, and 1938 (latest data available) are 
as follows: 














Product 1936 1937 1938 
ae M_. 15, 504 18, 542 22, 355 
Cigarettes________ M__| 3,619,687 | 4,001, 124 | 4, 504, 799 
Pipe tobacco.....kg_.| 412,190 | 402,341 | 380,175 
Chewing tobacco_kg__ 15, 151 | 15, 252 14, 851 
ina “i 76, 503 74, 819 74, 225 

* = 
Toiletries 


@ India—Lecithin is not produced com- 

mercially in India, demand being sup- 

plied by imports. Prior to the war, Ger- 
(Continued on p. 423) 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NorTEr.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, {n units of foreign currency 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay— Para 
The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


tol Argentine paper peso. 


per dollar, with 


ua 
juatemalan quetzal, and the aut 


amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar,] 


















Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Argentina_-_-_-_-- Peper pene...) Gee A ..<c425--...5 
SS) ee 
Free market. -.........- 
Bolivia__.....-- Boliviano._....- oS” ee 
Compensation. __-~___- 
. cota Sa 
a Rc mnmien ES er 
Free market. --_.....-- 
Special free market____- 
es . 
I ic eaciencncte RARE Official__....-. 
Export draft - 
Curb market 
Ee as 
Gold exchange-.--.--_- 
Mining dollar_........ 
Colombia.......|....- ee | SIT 
Bank of Republic.____. 
Stabilization Fund_--._- 
a 
Costa Rica-_.-- ce ae Uncontrolled_.._....-- 
Controlled. -.... 
ae Sa ee ae 
Ecuador___...-- aS Central Bank...--__-. 
Honduras. ..-.- Lempira--...--.- EEA 
Merico___....-- EES Se 
Nicaragua... Cordoba......-- a 
‘ | SS 
Paraguay.__.--- | Paper peso. _.... Sa Ree 
a aidicta cin dicpintideeds a 
See OS L consid _ ee 
Balvador__.----| Colon. 2 A ee 
Uruguay -...---. | eee RE“ hee 
| | Controlled free_....__- 
Venezuela. _.._- | Bolivar... .««-- | Controlled 


























a 
Annual average i Latest avatia 
mo Average rate quotation” 
| ume | teow | mee | 
Nov. | Dee. 
1938 | 1939 | ‘ig40 | 1940 Rate Date 
— | 
3. 31 8.70 | 3.78 | 3.73 3.73 : 
; | 94.32 | 4. 23 | 4. 23 4, 23 * 
3. 92 4. 33 4.26 | 4.24 4.24 Do. 
129.60 | 32.34 | 30.90 | 39.90 | 40:00 Do. 
Spe YER 55.00 | 56.00 | 55.00 Do. 
---| $45.46 | 61.60 | 61.20 | 60.50 | Last of 
has f Jan, 
17.641 | 16.829 /16. 500 /°16. 500 116.500 | Feb. 15 
.-| §19.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 Do 
§ 21. 645 | 20.700 | 20. 700 20. 700 Do. 
19.992 | 20.826 | 20.563 | 20.820 | 20.450 Do. 
19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | Jan, ‘9 
25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 Do 
27.48 | $2.47 | 34.73 | 34.57 | 32.50 | Do 
; 31.04 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 | De. 
25. 00 20.86 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
im 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
1.79 175 | 1.755 1.75 | 1.7545 | Feb. 4 
91,77 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 Do 
aie cn,‘ (*) (8) | (8) : 
1,84 1.78 | 1.91 1.93 1.93 feb. j 
5. 65 6.07 | 5741 574 | 5:7 Leg ; 
5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 5. 62 Do 
: .93 | .91 — |. oe Feb. 15 
14.13 14.83 | 15.15 | 15.00 | 15.00 Do 
2.04 | 204 | 204 | 204 | 204 Do. 
4.52 6.18 | 4.85 | 4.85 1.85 | Feb. 8 
4. 56 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 Do 
15.46 5.35 | 6.24 | 6.22 | 6.00 Do. 
Ba te ott siamesacl Te | wOaO 70. 00 Feb. 
ae ie | 80.50 | 83.00 87.00 Do 
4. 46 §.33 | 6.50 6. 50 | 6.50 
25 | 25 | 25 25 | 25 ro : 
4173 . 3626} .3759) .3953 | | 2080 Do. 
- 6697 -4995) 5271) 5266 | 5266. | Do. 
|--- 3, 23 Feb. 19 








1 June 13-Dec. 31. 
4 July 13-Dec. 31. 
* Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
4 July-December. 
§ Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 
* For commitments of the Government only. 
’ June 10-Dec. 31. 


*For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4 
1.95. ‘ 


‘In addition there is ‘‘compensated” exchange, 
which at present is the same as the free rate for 
United States products. 





U. S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs up to Tuesday, 
March 4. 

Further details of announcements, 
marked with an asterisk (*), may be ob- 
tained upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, or any district office of the 
Bureau. 


No. 44.—Additional Products To Be Sub- 
ject to Export License. 

Upon the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control, the Pres- 
ident has added the following to the list 
of products subject to export license: * 
Effective February 25: 

Beryllium, 

Graphite electrodes, and 

Aircraft pilot trainers 

ground instruction). 

Effective March 10: 

Belladonna, 

Atropine, 

Sole leather, and 

Belting leather, 


(used for 


No. 44a.—Forms of Beryllium, Graphite 
Electrodes, and Aircraft Pilot Train- 
ers Subject to License. 

The President has issued Executive Or- 
der No. 8694 which designates precisely, 
and with reference to the export classi- 
fication numbers, the types of the above- 
designated products affected by No. 44.* 


No. 44b.—Forms of Belladonna, Atropine, 
Sole Leather, and Belting Leather 
Subject to License. 

The President has issued Executive 
Order No. 8693 which designates pre- 
cisely, and with reference to the export 
classification numbers, the types of the 
above-designated products affected by 
No. 44.* 


No. 45.—General Licenses for Broad 
Range of Products to Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

The Division of Controls advised Col- 
lectors of Customs on February 28 that 
general licenses have been issued, effec- 
tive immediately, for the exportation to 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland of 
ified articles and materials without 

the requirement of individual license 

applications. * 

no. 46—Re: Types of Metal Drums and 

Containers Exempt from License. 

(see No. 39a, ForREIGN COMMERCE 
weexty of February 22, 1941, quoting a 
telegram sent to Collectors of Customs 
as a clarification of “Metal Drums and 
containers, etc.,” which were made sub- 
ject to control under Executive Order of 
February 4, 1941.) 

By a circular telegram of March 1 from 
the Division of Controls, Collectors of 
customs have been advised that the 
eatlier telegram on this subject has been 
amended, so that, effective immediately, 
the types of drums and containers for 
which no export licenses are required 
are defined as follows: 

“(1) Metal containers of less than five 
(5) gallons capacity. 

“(2) Metal drums and containers with 
capacity of five (5) or more gallons, but 
jess than thirty (30) gallons, except 


| those containing or clearly intended to 
‘contain gasoline, lubricating oil, crude 


oil, fuel oil, diesel oil, gas oil, or petroleum 
jelly (including petrolatum of low grade 
to be used as lubricant or to prevent 


| rust). 


“(3) Metal drums and containers re- 
gardless of size containing the following 
commodities as described in Schedule B, 
‘Statistical Classification of Domestic 
Commodities Exported from the United 
States, effective January 1, 1939’: 

“Group 00 (Animals and animal prod- 
ucts, edible). Dairy products. 

“Group 1 (Vegetable food products and 
beverages). Vegetables and prepara- 
tions. Fruits and preparations. Sugar 
and related products. Beverages. 

“Group 2 (Vegetable products, inedi- 
ble). Naval stores, gums and resins, ex- 
cept pine oil. Vegetable dyeing and tan- 
ning extracts. 

“Group 8 (Chemicals and related prod- 
ucts). All descriptions, except petroleum 
jelly (including petrolatum of low grade 
to be used as lubricant or to prevent 
rust). 

“Group 9 (Miscellaneous). 
neous office supplies.” 


Miscella- 





Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—tThe following trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
February 11, 1941, have been reported by 
the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, February 14, 1941. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 





before March 18, 1941. 

Trade-mark | Class Trade-mark | Class 
K.K. K___ 3 || Bull-Dog 20 
Electra 20 || Buffalo 20 
Durax. __ 5 
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European, Far Eastern, and Other 


Exchange Rates 


Note.—For Latiz American Rates See Opposite Page 


Compiled in Finance Division 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board’ 









































| Annual average Monthly average 
| rate rate Quota- 
Country Unit quoted bn ra 
| January | Febru- arc 
| 1989 | 140 | “19041” | ary 1941 
panne {Pound en eT *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2150| $3.2111| $3. 2135 
Bowne ncnanenancsesenceneconss |\Pound (official) ...........|--.--...-- 3. 3.2280 | 3.2280 3. 2280 
Canada H iemed | A RE 2 . 9602 . 8514 . 8480 - 8369 . 8549 
wp ah pane atc Mm accra I I vcnweccdusl. couuniene . 9091 9091 - 9091 - 9091 
China (Shanghai)................... | } Re ee *. 1188 *. 0600 *. 0539 *, 0542 *. 0557 
eh ieee | eS Se *.0199 . 0187 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
eR eres | Reteuemeee. .............6 *. 4006 *. 4002 *, 3998 *, 3997 *, 3997 
i et i. See . 2745 . 2296 . 2365 . 2414 . 2450 
oe ic eee cee ce 2 | RS 9, 1924 *. 1848 *,1977 . 1977 *.1977 
| a ee eee | a ae *. 3328 . 3016 . 3015 . 3014 . 3014 
ER Ss Soa cance co pire nee oieckavaid JO See eee . 0520 *. 0504 *. 0504 *, 0504 *. 0505 
SEARS ae  , Oey ee . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 
i... as _ . SR aE er *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2275 3. 2236 3. 2260 
PG cchcessduddccoucvaiacasvaae f See eee . 0404 . 0371 . 0400 . 0401 . 0401 
i ee i; ——_aeks 2 3*. 1063 *. 0932 *,0913 *. 0913 * 0913 
Straits Settlements._............... ere *, 5174 . 4698 - 4709 . 4709 4711 
Are RES Se 0 EST | 2399 . 2380 - 2383 . 2383 . 2383 
| ESS RES | 2s . 2268 . 2322 . 2322 . 2321 
Union of South Africa....-........- Pound (tres) iealiichaacadiaa | b pd _— 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
ea = oun _ a . 4354 . 8300 4. 0342 4. 0297 4. 0334 
United Kingdom. ....--..-.-------- eae (official) ..........- hac eeceee 4.0350 | 4.0350 | 4.0350 4. 0350 
. . 7 = . 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
{New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
| lent in rate! 
5 | United 
Country | Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
BINS Sn Loc eeaidcuniyaobennan | Be ind ot recne bcc cea 
Se ene | 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00 
ad cle iat a i cao gi: 060 LS rea 
Bulgaria. __--- suisscciaawsdccauccaat GHMiE og ee 


China—Manchuria__......____--...-.-- | 1M. yuan=l yen__........_____- 


1 koruna=RM 0.10__..--- 


RIEL. a ankanctacnneadnencuutiuanats 1 krone=RM 0.50_....--. 
ESTE Se SL ey: £E0.24315=$1.00___.....- 
Estonia. ._...- tia teks abnieh tion dhesiatinmdeisidmmalaiaion | 4.17 krooni=$1.00____.__ 


1 franc= RM 0.05___.- 
43.90 francs =$1.00_- 
1 piaster = $0.2269_- 


France (occupied area) -..............-- | 
France (unoccupied area). ...........-- | 
French Indochina_-_.-..... 






eae 152.50 drachmas=$1.00_ 

=e | 6.5165 kroner =$1.00__ 

Midst ce china Bh LS) | SES ar es 
Iraq._... 2 Eso ccirnnccesusenaueiedins 
ee ETE EEE 2S 
FS I See lll. OREN renee 
TEE ei 3 eee ree’ 
SRR ensetss 2 or 4S eens 
Netherlands Indies__..................- | Se CIR NO 5 - eacnncescnnsnenincied 
a | $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00____......-2.22-22. 
.,, Tis aes)  UllCisCdC RR 7.5 xe 
Palestine____.-.- phe ones sanagiae kK... 020l( (s(n 
Poland (‘‘General Governorship’’) . . .-- Bi DL Sera 
EE ELA TEA 6) I hi oicigdndncnmeudinmnackmadiailaiel 
IN seins butane ceedaumedeudabicd oie | See IGR IRS... .....cnctacusonenncsten 
I CNN ios. Gauieimicinctnetinipen! sated | 11 Bentsen Ei GeerMNS... <2... nncconcccccscnces 
Win cnccuiamastacipdudasmceiacus Fok, 5 SS aa 
i 4 | 2a ease Eo oo...) L FR See ore eee 

















*Nominal. 


' Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 


transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 
1 Average for January-August and November-December. 
3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 
* Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 


' For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent. 


making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 
6 Average for first 8 months only. 
’ Based on average for the yen. 
* Average first 3 months only. 
* Based on average for pound sterling. 


10 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


1! Average for first 11 months only. 

11 Based on average for French franc. 

13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
16Commercial rate. 
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New Books and Reports 


By F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are | 


listed as a service to businessmen and may be examined in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Inquiry and Reference Section, oy 
the Department library. Please note—-The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot be respon. 
sible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


@ SuMMARY OF FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, CALENDAR YEAR 1939. 
Grace A. Witherow, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 1940. 177 pp. 
Trade Promotion Series No. 215. Price 
10 cents. Summarizes the outstanding 
developments in United States foreign 
trade in 1939, and provides comparative 
statistics for recent years. Text and 
tables deal primarily with the principal 
products exported and imported, and the 
relative importance of countries as mar- 
kets for United States products or as sup- 
pliers of imports. Major emphasis is 
placed upon the shifts that occurred in 
both the commodity and country trade. 
Abnormal demands resulting from pre- 
paredness and later actual warfare in 
Europe were a feature of the export trade 
during much of the year. Available from 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


@ Arms Export LIcENSES ISSUED. De- 
partment of State. February 13, 1941. 
37 pp., mimeo. Tables show character, 
value, and countries of destination of the 
arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war licensed for export by the Secretary 
of State during the year 1940 up to and 
including the month of Docember, also 
actual exports for the 12 months ending 
December. An explanation of Categories 
of Arms and special statistics in regard to 
arms exports to Cuba is also included. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ ESTABLISHMENT OF PAN AMERICAN RE- 
SOURCES COMMISSION AND THE PAN AMER- 
ICAN SOIL CONSERVATION COMMISSION. De- 
partment of State. February 11, 1941. 
1p.,mimeo. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Foreicn SERVICE CHANGES. Depart- 
ment of State. February 8, 1941. 2 pp., 
mimeo. February 21, 1941. 1 p., mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ PROGRAM IN WASHINGTON FOR GROUP OF 
CHILEAN NEWSPAPERMEN. Department of 
State. February 10, 1941. 2 pp., mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
VENEZUELA. Department of State. 1941. 
32 pp. Executive Agreement Series No. 
180. Price 10 cents. Available from 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


M@ REMARKS OF THE NEWLY APPOINTED 
JAPANESE AMBASSADOR ADMIRAL KICHISA- 
BURO NOMURA UPON THE OCCASION OF THE 
PRESENTATION OF HIS LETTER OF CREDENCE, 
FEBRUARY 14, 1941, AND THE PRESIDENT’S 
REPLY. Department of State. February 
14, 1941. 2 pp., mimeo. Available from 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


@ SEconp PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF EN- 
DOCRINOLOGY—MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY, 
March 5-8, 1941. February 6, 1941. 1 p., 
mimeo. Available from Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 


@ THE WoripD CRISIS AND THE AMERICAN 
FARMER. Hon. Dean Acheson, Assistant 
Secretary of State. February 19, 1941. 
7 pp., mimeo. Address at the fifth an- 
nual National Farm Institute in Des 
Moines, Iowa, February 21, 1941. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


@ Our NEED FoR A Post-War FOREIGN 
TRADE PROGRAM—AND A SUGGESTED Basis 


FOR OUR ECONOMIC DEFENSE. William L. 
Monro, President, American Tariff 
League. 1941. 18 pp. Address delivered 


at the fifty-sixth annual membership 
meeting of the American Tariff League, 
January 16, 1941. Available from The 
American Tariff League, 19 West 44th St.., 
New York, N. Y. 


@ EvipENCE BrEFrore INTERNATIONAL TRI- 
BUNALS. Durward V. Sandifer, Depart- 
ment of State. 1939. 443 pp., price $10. 
The author presents for the first time in 
any language a complete and detailed 
formulation of the body of precedents 
and principles relating to evidence ac- 
cumulated during the century and a half 
of the evolution of modern international 
arbitration. His treatment of the subject 
is at the same time highly practical and 
scholarly, comprehensive yet compact 
and concise. It covers all phases of the 
production and treatment of evidence 
before international tribunals, including 
permanent tribunals, especially the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, and ad hoc tribunals of every char- 
acter. Available from The Foundation 
Press, Inc., 222 West Adams St., Chicago, 
Til. 


@ PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL CONFERENCE. 
University of Florida. 1940. 87 pp., illus. 
Conference held under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs of the University of 


Florida, April 14-17, 1940.  Availadje 
from Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fy. 


@ Latin America SALEs INDEX—West Iy. 
DIES, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. For. 
eign Sales Division, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. 1941. Price $60 a year. Contains 
87,043 industrial, commercial and pro. 
fessional listings of Latin American 
enterprises; shows business address anq 


codes the financial resources of each | 


enterprise. Indicates for practically 
every town listed the population, names 
of banks, nearest port, economic classifj- 
cation (commercial, industrial, agricy]- 
tural, mining), average terms of credit. 
Useful for market research, sales pro- 
motion, agency connections (these are 
listed separately with type of product 
handled), orders and sales inquiries, 
Available from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc, 
290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TERMS COMMONLY USED IN DIstriBv- 
TION AND ADVERTISING. International 
Chamber of Commerce. 1940. 333 pp, 
price $1. The words and expressions 
appearing in this list have been classified 
in alphabetical order in each of the three 
languages—English, French, and Ger- 
man. It is made up in three parts— 
English-French-German; French-Eng- 
lish-German; and German-English- 
French. The terms given are those most 
commonly employed in connection with 





the particular subjects dealt with by the , 


international committees of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. Available 
from International Chamber of Con- 
merce, American Section, Washington, 
D.C. 


MINUTES OF THE MONTHLY Rovum 
TABLE CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN CREDII, 
COLLECTION 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 1941. 
45 pp., mimeo., price $1. Conference held 
on February 19, 1941, New York, N. Y. 
contains discussions touching upon 27 
foreign countries. Available from For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau, National 
Association of Credit Men, One Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


@ Our Future In Asia. Robert Aura 
Smith,. 1940. 306 pp., price $3. Reviews 
the history of our Philippine venture, 
indicates the position of England, the 
Netherlands, France, Japan, and China 
in the South China Sea, explains how the 
(Continued on p. 423) 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


terested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 

— The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. f Information 

bh equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 

1 eo ercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 
co stamp enclosed. 








Refer- | 


| Refer- 
j | 
Commodities | City and country | ence || Commodities City and country ence 
| | No. || No. 
| 
LDING MATERIALS: ; ; | ELECTRICAL APPARATUS: j | 
Boor tile of asphalt, cork, and linoleum composi- | Stockholm, Sweden . 606 Automobile batteries, 6 volts, 90 amperes, 13 | Cairo, Egypt. <del 608 
tion, standard quality, 200,000 square feet. | i} plates. Order of 1,000, first quality. __ 
| CyEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: | \| High-tension ignition lacquered wire, diameter, | do sar ee 
= Adrenalin solution, 1,000 each of 1-ounce and |-....do_...-- 603 7 millimeters, 10,000 yards; and double cotton | 
~ 44-ounce bottles. i ee ; | magnet wire, 1,000 pounds. 
Camomile and tilleul flowers, 500 kilograms each___| Cairo, Egypt___. : 603 || PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTs: 
Match wax, good quality, 60 tons annually; and Vinh-Benthuy, French 604 Pulpboard paper for bottle caps, 25,000 sheets, Bandoeng, Java, N. E.I- 607 
~ special mucilage used in the manufacture of Indochina. | 8Me by 53% inches and 25,000 sheets, 17 by 14 | 
matches, good quality, 20 tons annually. on j || inches. (Sample available.) 
Senega root ( Polygala senega), 200 kilograms. _. | Cairc, Egypt--. 603 TEXTILES: ; i 
Sulfonamide, prepared similar to sulfarpyridine, | do. : 603 Hosiery for women, silk, best quality, 500 pairs __ | Hanoi, French Indo- | 605 
: 2,000 standard tubes. ns 7 . ! | china. | 
Vitamin-B injections, 500 boxes Jimige ae ee oe 603 || = an materials, best quality, order vulue, |-----do svaed 605 
< 


| 








Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. A 
| from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of : 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


gency opportunities comprise inquiries 
amples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 








New Books and Reports 
(Continued from p. 422) 


balance of power has changed in the past 
few years, even in the past few months. 
The author examines with particular 
acuteness the new Japanese attitude, esti- 
mates the probable effectiveness of our 
resistance to it. The factors he weighs 
in the balance are political, economic, and 
moral. Some of the questions discussed 
are: What does the collapse of the 
Netherlands mean to us? What are the 
pros and cons of an embargo on exports 
to Japan? Why must we have a two- 
ocean navy—today? How vitally do we 
rely on Asia? What is the “Monroe Doc- 
trine for Asia”? Do the Philippines want 
their independence? Do we want to give 
ittothem? How does the “fifty destroyer 
swap” affect the Far Eastern situation? 
Must we assume England’s role on the 
stage of the China Sea? 


@ CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. F. R. 
Scott, Professor of Civil Law, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 1941. 80 pp., price 50 
cents, cloth; 25 cents, paper. Second in 
a series of publications under the general 
title, “America Looks Ahead.” As a result 
of the Ogdensburg Agreement announced 
by President Roosevelt and Premier King 
in August 1940, which marked a new turn 
in Canadian-American relations, the fol- 
lowing are among the questions con- 
sidered in this book: What are the impli- 
cations of this move? How does it fit into 
the pattern of past and future Canadian- 
American relations? These questions are 
discussed in an analysis of the basic 
underlying factors and common problems 
and interests of the two countries. Avail- 
able from World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


@ Venezveta’s PLACE 
Nicholas Roosevelt. 1940. 88 pp., illus., 
price $1. Venezuela has special interest 
for American tourists, merchants, and in- 
vestors, in that it is one of the most ac- 


IN THE SUN. 


cessible of all our South American neigh- 
bors, ranks third as a consumer of 
American goods, and has become one of 
the three principal sources of supply of 
petroleum products in the world. This 
book gives a picture of Venezuela in the 
process of modernization. It contains 
useful information for tourists, together 
with a brief description of the country, 
its background and its growth. Avail- 
able from Round Table Press, Inc., 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 405) 


turnover tax on imported and domestic 
products were increased generally by one- 
fifth, or in specified instances by one- 
fourth, by decree No. 80950/III published 
in the Sluzbene Novine, Belgrade, of De- 
cember 31, 1940, and effective from Jan- 
uary 1, 1941.* 

Lurury Taxes Generally Increased.— 
The Yugoslav luxury taxes on imported 
and domestic goods were increased by 
order No. 80940/III, published in the 
Sluzbene Novine, Belgrade, of December 
31, 1940, and effective from January 1, 
1941.* 





News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 420) 


many was the exclusive source of such 
imports, but at present, with stocks run- 
ning low, importers are looking to the 
United States for their requirements. 
@ Peru.—Cosmetics and toilet prepara- 
tions are in fairly large demand in Peru, 
and domestic manufacture of such prod- 
ucts has shown a considerable increase 
during recent years. 

Analysis of import data reveals that 
gains in volume and value from the 
United States during 1939 over 1938 were 


the result of expansion in the entire field, 
as Shipments from regular European 
sources also increased, Japan alone sup- 
plying smaller quantities. 

In 1938 imports were recorded at 76,- 
115 kilograms valued at 475,025 soles. 
The quantity imported from the United 
States amounted to 23,700 kilograms val- 
used at 174,609 soles, which represented 
31 percent of the total volume and 37 
percent of the value. In 1939 total im- 
ports were 178,376 kilograms valued at 
588,884 soles. In that year 30,725 kilo- 
grams valued at 259,430 soles were im- 
ported from the United States. Average 
value of the sole during 1938 was $0.22 
and in 1939, $0.19. (American Consulate, 
Callao-Lima.) 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each, 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 
No. 16. Chemical Raw Material Re- 
view—Uruguay. 1 p. 
Part 5—Leather and Its Products: 
No. 17. Leather Boot and Shoe Man- 
ufacturing Corporations. 4 pp. 
Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 
No. 28. Current Releases of Non- 
theatrical Films. 10 pp. 
Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 
No. 16. Summary of World Rubber 
Developments. 5 pp. 
Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 
No. 27. Tobacco Export Trade of 
Cuba. 4 pp. 
Part 14—Special Products: 
No. 40. Market for Sporting Goods 
in Cuba. 3 pp. 





AP 


Your Washington Contact Office ? 


Businessmen have a new Service Office in Washington 


} 


It is in Room 1060 + Department of Commerce Building | 


( 


JESSE JONES, Secretary of Commerce, has established a Service and 
Information Office for your use. The next time you desire to come to 
Washington but do not have your own contacts or do not know to which 
Government office you should present yourself, get in touch with this 
Service and Information Office. 


This new Service Office is staffed with men detailed from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and others with long experience in 
Washington with Government affairs. Its primary objective is to put you 
in direct contact with the governmental official who can answer your 
questions or give you the needed information—if it is available. Asa 
result, it will be possible for you to reduce the number of calls and 
eliminate unnecessary delays in transacting official business in the city. 


If you contemplate coming to Washington and would like to have 
your appointments arranged in advance, write, wire, or telephone the 
Service and Information Office, Department of Commerce. If in Wash- 
ington, call District 2200, Extension 576, or drop in at Room 1060, 
Department of Commerce Building, which is to the right of the main 
lobby, entering from Fourteenth Street. 











ARRANGEMENTS CAN ALSO BE MADE THROUGH OUR OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, “Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. Richmond, Va. 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Memphis, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Honolulu, T. H. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. 
Charleston, S. C. Houston, Tex. New York, N. Y. San Juan, P. R. 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Savannah, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jacksonville, Fla. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Kansas, City, Mo. Portland, Oreg. Wilmington, Del. 
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Service and Information Office 2 
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